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ConTEsTSandDissE NSIONS 


ATHENS and ROME *. 


CHAP. I. 


II is agreed, that in all government there is 
an abſolute and unlimited power, which na. 
turally ſeems to be placed in the whole body, 

where-ever the executive part of it lies. This 

holds in the body natural; for where-ever we 
place the beginning of motion, whether from the 


* This diſcourſe is a kind of remonſtrance in behalf of 
King William and his friends, againſt the proceedings of the + 
Houſe of Commons; and was publiſhed during the receſs 
of parliament in the ſummer of 1701, with a view to engage 
them in milder meaſures when they ſhould meet again. 

At this time Lewis XIV. was making large ſtrides to- 
wards univerſal monarchy; plots were carrying on at St. 
Germains; theDutch had acknowleged the duke of Anjou as 
King of Spain, and King William was made extremely un- 
eaſy, by the violence witk which many of his miniſters and 
chief favourites were purſued by the-Commons; the King, 
to appeaſe thew reſentment, had made ſeveral changes in 
is miniſtry, and removed ſome of his moſt faithful ſervants 
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head, or the heart, or the animal ſpirits in gene. 
ral, the body moves and acts by a conſent of all 
its parts. This unlimited power, placed funda- 


mentally in the body.of the people, is what the 


beſt legiflators-of all ages have endeavoured, in 
their ſeveral ſchemes or inſtitutions of govern- 


ment, to depoſite in ſuch hands as would pre- 
ſerve the people from rapine and oppreſſion with- 


in, as well as violence {from without. Moſt of 
them ſeem to agree in this, that it was a truſt too 
great to be committed to any one man or aſſem · 
bly, and therefore they left the right Mill in the 
whole body; but the adminiſtration or executive 


| | part in the hands of the one, the Few, or the 


from places of the higheſt truſt and dignity : this expedient, 
however, had proved ineffectual, and the Commons ner 


fiſted in their oppoſition; they began by impeaching Willi-. 
am . Bentick, Earl of Portland, Groom of the Stole; and 


proceeded to the impeachment of John Somers, Baron So- 


mers of Eveſham, firſt Lord-Keeper, afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor; Edward Ruſſel, Earl of Orford, Lord Treaſurer of 
the Navy, and one of the Lords Commiſſioners of the Ad- 
miralty; and Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, one of 
the Commiſſioners of the Freaſury, and afterwardsChancel- 


lor of the Exchequer. Its general purport is to damp the 
warmth of the Commons, by ſhewing. that the meaſures 


they purſued had a direct tendency to bring on the tyranny, 
which they profeſfed to oppoſe; and the particular caſes of 


the impeached Lords are paralleled in Athenian charac- 


ters. Hawhke/. : 
This whole treatiſe is full of hiſtorical knowlege, and ex- 
eellent reflections It is not mixed with any improper ſal- 
Hes of wit, or any light airs of humour; and, in point of 
ſtile and learning, is equal, if not ſuperior, to any of 


„ * 
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many, into which three powers all independent 
bodies of men ſeem naturally to divide; for by _ 
211 1 have read of thoſe innumerable and petty 
commmonwealths in Italy, Greece, and Sicily, 


as well as the great ones of Carthage and Rome, 


it ſeems to me, that a free people, met together, 
whether by compact, or family government, as 
ſoon as they fall into any acts of civil ſociety, 
do of themſelves divide into three powers. The 


firſt is that of ſome one eminent ſpirit, who, hay: 


ing ſignalized his valour and fortune in defence 


of his country; or by the practiee of popular arts 


at home, comes to have great influence on. the 
people, to grow their leader in warlike expedi- 
tions, and to prefide, after a ſort, in their civil 


| aſſemblies; and this is grounded upon the princi- 
| ples of nature and common reaſon, which in all 


difficulties or dangers, where? prudence or cou- 
rage is required, do rather incite ustofly for coun- 


fel or aſſiſtance to a fingle perſon, than a multi- 
tude. The ſecond natural diviſion of power is 
of ſuch men, who have acquired large poſſeſſions, 


and conſequently dependencies, or deſcend from 


anceſtors who have left them great inheritances, 


together with an hereditary authority. Theſe' 
eaſily uniting in thoughts and opinions, and act- 
ing in concert, begin to enter upon meaſures for 
ſeeuring their properties, which are beſt upheld | 

A 'S 
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by preparing againſt invaſions from abroad; and 


maintaining peace at home; this commences a 


great council or ſenate of nobles for the weighty 


affairs of the nation. The laſt diviſion is of the 
maſs or body of the people, whoſe part of power 
is great and indiſputable, whenever they can 
unite either collectively, or by deputation, to ex- 


ert it. Now, the three forms of government, 


fo generally known in the ſchools, differ only by 
the civil admmiſtration being placed in the hands 
of one, or ſometimes two, (as in Sparta) who 
were called Kings: or in a ſenate, who were cal. 
ted the Nebles : or in the people collective or re- 
preſentative, who may be called the Commons. 
Each of theſe had frequently the executive power 
in Greece, and ſometimes in Rome: but the power 
in the laſt reſort was always meant by legiſlators 
to be held in balance among all three. And ĩt will be 
an eternal rule in politics among every free people, 


that there is a balance of power to be carefully 


held by every ſtate within itſelf, as well as among 
ſeveral ſtates with each other. 

The true meaning of a balance of power, ei- 
ther without or within a ſtate, is beſt conceived 
by conſidering, what the nature -of a balance is. 
It ſuppoſes three things: Firſt, the part which is 
held, together wh the hand that holds it; and 
then the two ſcales, with whatever is weighed 
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therein. Now, conſider ſeveral ſtates in a neigh- 
bourhood ; in order to preſerve peace between 
theſe ſlates, ir is neceſſary they ſhould be form. 
ed into a balance, whereof one. or more are to 
be director, who are to divide the reſt into ſcales, 
and upon occaſion remove from one into the other, 
or elſe fall with their own weight into the lights 
eſt; ſo in a ſtate within itſelf, the balance muſt 
be held by a third hand, who is to deal the re- 
maining power with the utmoſt exactneſs inte 
the ſeveral ſcales. Now, it is not neceſſary, that 
the power ſhould be equally divided between 
theſe three; for the balance may be held by the 
weakeſt, who, by his addreſs and conduct, re- 
moving from either ſcale, and adding of his own, 


may keep the ſcales duly poiſed. Such was that 


of the two Kings of Sparta, the conſular power 
in Rome, that -of the kings of Media before the 


reign of Cyrus, as repreſented by Tenophon; and 


that of the ſeveral limited ſtates in the Gothic in- 


ſtitution. 


When the balance is broken, whether by the 
negligence, folly, or weakneſs of the hand that 


held it, or by mighty. weights fallen into either 


feale, the power will never continue long in e- 
qual diviſion between the two remaining parties, 
but, till the balance is fixed anew, will run en- 
tirely into one, This gives the trueſt account ef 


anna 


what is underſtood in the moſt antient and ap- 


proved Greek authors by the word fyranny, which 


is not meant for the ſeizing of the uncontrolled or 
abſolute power into the hands of a ſingle perſon, 


(as many ſuperficial men have groſly miſtaken,) 


but for the breaking of the balance by whatever 
band, and leaving the power wholly in one ſcale; for 
tyranny and ufurpatton in a ſtate are by no means 
confined to any number, as might eaſily appear 
from examples enough; and becauſe the point 
is material, I ſhall cite a few to prove it. 

The Romans *, having ſent to Athens, and the 
Greek cities of Italy, for the copies of the beſt laws, 
choſe ten legiſlators to put them into form, and 
during the exerciſe of their office, ſuſpended the 
conſular power, leaving the adminiſtration of af. 
fairs in their hands. Theſe very men, though 
choſen for ſuch a work, as the digeſting a body 
of laws for the government of a free ſtate, did 
immediately uſurp arbitrary power; ran into all 
the forms of it, had their guards and ſpies after 
the practice of the tyrants of thoſe ages, affect- 
ed kingly ftate, deſtroyed the nobles, and op- 
preſſed the people; one of them proceeded fo 
far, as to endeavour to force a lady of great vir- 
tue: the very crime, which gave occaſion to the 
expulſion of the regal power but ſixty years be- 


* Dionyf. Hal. lib. 36, 
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fore as this attempt did n the Den: - 


viri | 
The Ephori i in Sparta were at firſt only oertain 
perſons deputed by the kings to judge in civil 
matters, while they were employed in the wars. 
Theſe men, at ſeveral times, uſurped the abſo 
lute authority, and were as cruel tyrants, as any 
in their age. 

Soon * after the unfortunate expedition into 
Sicily, the Athenians choſe four bundred men for 
the adminiſtration of affairs, who became a body 
of tyrants, and were called, in the language of 
thoſe ages, an oligarchy, or tyranny of the few; 
under which hateful denomination they were ſoon 
after depoſed in great rage by the vm a 

When Athens was ſubdued bu Lyſgnder, ks 


1 27 ˙ 


appointed thirty men for the adminiſtration of 


that city, who immediately fell into the rankeft 
tyranny : but this was not all; for conceiving 
their power not founded on a his large enough, 
they admitted three thonfand into a ſhare of the 
government: and thus fortified, became the 


cruelleſt tyranny upon record. They murdered 


in cold blood great numbers of the beſt men, 
without any provocation, from the mere luſt of 
cruelty, like Nero or 8 This was ſuch a 


bs Thueyd lib. 8. 
+ —— de Rebus Grace. lid. TH 
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2 great number, that might be produced; it is 
nelated by the author laſt cited |. The orators con 


number of- tyrants together, as amounted to near of 

a third part of the whole city; for Xenophon tells th 

us *, that the city contained about ten thouſand ho. 
houſes; and allowing one man to every houſe, pe 

who could have any ſhare in the government, (the thi 

reſt conſiſting of women, children, and ſervants) on 

and making other obvious abatements, theſe ty- the 

rants, if they had been careful to adhere together, lig 

might have been a majority even of the People hay 
collective. e dle 

q In the time of the ſecond Punic war +, the ba- hay 
| land of power in Carthage was got on the fide : 
| of the people, and this to a degree, that ſome ral 

F authors reckon the government to have been then 

A among them a dominatio plebis, or tyranny of the 
dy ile commons; which it ſeems they were at all ⁵ me: 
| times apt to fall into, and was at laſt among the ture 
1 cauſes, that ruined their ſtate: and the frequent the 
| murders of their generals, which Diodorus þ tells beer 
|: us was grown to an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among appe 
i them, may be another inſtance, thar tyranny is Crac 
1 not confined to numbers. | ſeve; 
I ſhall mention but one example more among | Wy 
20 ybii 


* 1 lib 3. | 
+ Tolyb. Frag. _ RE 
1 * . Lib. 156. 
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of the people at Argos (whether you will ſtile 


them in modern phraſe, great ſpeakers f tbe 
houſe; or only, in general, repreſentatives of the 


people collective) ſtirred up the commons againſt 
the nobles, of whom 1 600 were murdered at 
once; and at laſt the orators themſelves, becauſe 
they left off their accuſations, or, to ſpeak intel. 


ligibly, becauſe they withdrew therr tmpeachments ; 
having, it ſeems, raiſed a ſpirit they were not a- 


ble to lay. And this laſt circumſtanee, as caſes 


have lately ſtood, may perhaps be worth noting. 


From what hath been already advanced, leve- 
ral concluſions may be drawn : 


1/7, That a mixed government partakivg of 
the known forms received in the ſchools is by no 


means of Gothic invention, but hath place in na- 
ture and reaſon, ſeems very well to agree with 
the ſentiments of moſt legiſlators, and to have 
been followed in moſt ſtates, whether they have 
appeared under the name of monarchies, ariſto- 
cracies, or democracies; for not to mention the 
ſeveral republics of this compoſition in Gaul and 
Germany, deſcribed by Caeſar and Tacitus; Po- 


lybius tells us, the beſt government is that, which 
conſiſts of three forms, regno, optimatium, et 
Papuli imperio * ; which may be fairly tranſlated, 


„ Fragm, lib. 6, 
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the King, Lords, and Commons. Such was that 


of Sparta, in its primitive inſtitution! by Lycur- 
gus; who obſerving: the corruptions and depra- 
vations, to which every of theſe was ſubject, com- 
pounded his ſcheme: out of all; fo that it was 
made up of reges, ſeniores, et populus. Such 


alſo was the ſtate of Rome under its conſuls: and 


the author tells us, that the Romans fell upon 
this model purely by chance, (which I take to 


| have been nature and common reaſon;) but the 


Spartans by thought and deſign. And ſuch at 
Carthage was the ſumma reipublicac t, or power 
in the laſt reſort ; for they had their kings called 


Juffetes, and a Senate which had the power of 0- 


bles, and the people had a ſhare eſtabliſhed too; 

2 aly, It will follow, that thoſe reaſoners who em- 
ploy ſo much of their zeal, their wit, and their 
leiſure for the upholding the balance of power in 
Chriſtendom, at the ſame time that by their prac. 
tices they are endeavouring to deſtroy it at home, 
are not ſuch mighty patriots; or ſo much in the 
true intereſt of their country, as they would af- 
fect to be thought; but ſeem to be employed 
like a man, who pulls down a houſe with his 
right hand what he has been building with his 
left. | 1 

1 Fragm. lib. 6. 
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Zaly, This makes appear the error of thoſe 
who think it an uncontrollable maxim, that power 
is always ſafer lodged in many hands than one: 
for if theſe many hands be made up only. from 
one of the three diviſions before mentioned, it 
is plain from thoſe examples already produced, 
and eaſy to be paralleled in other ages and coun- 
tries, that they are as capable of enſlaving the 
nation, and of acting all manner of tyranny and 
oppreſſion, as it is poſſible for a ſingle perſon to 
be, though we ſhould not ſuppoſe their number 
not only to be of four or five hundred, but a. 
bove three thouſand. 

Again, It is manifeſt from what has been faid, 
that in order to preſerve the balance in a mixed 
ſtate, the limits of power depoſited with each 
party ought to be afcertained and generally 
known. Phe defect of this is the cauſe, that 
introduces thoſe ſtrugglings in a ſtate about pre- 
rogative and liberty, about eneroachments of the 
few upon the rights of the many, and of the 
many upon the privileges of the few, which ever 
did, and ever will conclude in a tyranny; firſt 
either of the few, or the many, but at laſt infal- 
libly of a ſingle perſon : for which ever of the 
three diviſions in a Rate is upon the ſcramble for 
more power than its own, (as one or other of 
them generally is) unleſs due care be taken by 

| B 
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the other two, upon every new queſtion that a- 


riſes, they will be ſure to decide in favour of 


themſelves, talk much of inherent right; they 
will nouriſh up a dormant power, and reſerve 
privileges in petto, to exert upon occaſions, to 
ſerve expedients, and to urge upon neceſſities; 
they will make large demands, and ſcanty con- 
ceſſions, ever coming off conſiderable gainers ; 
thus at length the balance is broke, and tyranny 
let in; from which door of the three it matters 
not. SES * 

To pretend to a declarative right upon any 
occaſion whatſoever, is little leſs than to make 
uſe of the whole power; that is, to declare an 
opinion to' be law, which has always been con- 
teſted, or perhaps never ſtarted at all before ſuch 
an incident brought it on the ſtage. Not to con- 
ſent to the enacting of ſuch a law, which has no 
view beſides the general good, unleſs another law 
ſhall at the ſame time paſs, with no other view 
but that of advancing the power of one party a- 
lone; what is this but to claim a pofitive voice, 
as well as a negative? To pretend that great 
changes * and alienations of property have creat- 


* This ſeems to allude to a practice of the houſe of Com- 
mons called Tacking : when they ſuſpected that a favourite 
bill would be rejected, they tacked it to a money-hill ; and 
as it was not poſſible to proceed without the ſupply, and 
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ed new and great dependencies, and conſequently 
new additions of power, as ſome reaſoners have 
done, is a moſt dangerous tenet. If dominion 
muſt follow property, let it follow in the ſame 
place; for change in property through the bulk 
of a nation makes ſlow marches, and its due power 
always attends it. To conclude, that whatever 


ö; attempt 1s begun by an aſſembly, ought to be pur- 
y ſued to the end, without regard to the greateſt in- 
8 cidents that may happen to alter the caſe; to count 
it mean, and below the dignity of a houſe, to quit 
y a proſecution z to reſolve upon a concluſion be- 
e fore it is poſſible to be appriſed of the premiſſes : _ 
n to act thus, I ſay, is to affect not only abſolute 
1- KM power, burinfallibility too. Yet ſuch unaccount- 
h able proceedings as theſe have popular aſſemblies 
5. engaged in, for want of fixing the due limits of 
e 3 and przvilege. 
W Great changes may indeed be made in a a govern- 
W ment, yet the form continue, and the balance be 
as held: but large intervals of time mult paſs be- 
e, tween every ſuch innovation, enough to melt 
\t down and make it of a piece with the conſtitu- 
* tion. Such, we are told, were the proceedings 
| of Solon, when he modelled anew the Athenian 
n= 
ite as it became neceſſary to reject or receive both the bills to- 
ad gether, this expedient perfectly anſwered its purpoſe. 
ad Haute. 
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commonwealth; and what convulſions in our own, 
as well as other ſtates, have been bred by a ne- 
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| glect of this rule, is freſh and notorious enough: 
Ei | it is too ſoon in all conſcience to repeat this er- 598 
„ ror again. 8 
N 1 Having ſhewn, that there is a natural balance 13 
115 of power in all free ſtates, and how it hath been 1 
q | | divided, ſometimes by the people themſelves, as 15 
34; in Rome, at others by the inſtitutions of the le- 5 
j | giſlators, as in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece and 05 
Afi Sicily; the next thing is to examine, what me- n 
F " thods have been taken to break or overthrow this 1 
1 balance, which every one of the three parties : 
200? | hath continually endeavoured, as opportunities 5 
bt have ſerved; as might appear from the ſtories of 8 
Wl! moſt ages and countries: for abſolute power in 1 
1 a particular ſtate, is of the ſame nature with uni- wo 
10 verſal monarchy in ſeveral ſtates adjoining to each whe 
Wil other. So endleſs and exorbitant are the deſires Sa 
10 of men, whether conſidered in their perſons or 85 
$i their ſtates, that they will graſp at all, and can = 
Sb form no ſcheme of perfect happineſs with leſs. = 
1 Ever ſince men have been united into govern- 2 p 
„ ments, the hopes and endeavours after univerſal 4 
Fi monarchy have been bandied among them, from 1 
1 the reign of Ninus to this of the Moſt Chriſtian 45 
140 King; in which purſuits commonwealths have "Gent 
af had their ſhare, as well as monarchs: ſo the ; 
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Athenians, the Spartans, Thebans, and the A- 


chaians, did ſeveral times aim at the univerſal 


monarchy of Greece: ſo the commonwealths of 
Carthage and Rome affected the univerſal mo- 
narchy of the then known world. In like man- 
ner hath abſolute power been purſued by the ſe- 
veral parties of each particular ſtate; wherein 
ſingle perſons have met with moſt ſucceſs, though 
the endeavours of the few and the many have 
been frequent enough: yet being neither ſo uni- 
form in their deſigns, nor ſo direct in their views, 
they neither could manage nor maintain the power 
they had got: but were ever deceived by the po- 
pularity and ambition of ſome ſingle perſon. 
So that it will be always a wrong ſtep in policy, 
for the Nobles or Commons to carry their en- 
dea vours after power lo far, as to overthrow the 
balance; and it would be enough to damp their 
warmth in ſuch purſuits, if they could once re- 
flect, that in ſuch a courſe they will be ſure to 
run upon the very rock, that they meant to a- 
void: which, I ſuppoſe, they would have us 
think, is the tyranny of a ſingle perſon. 

Many examples might be produced of the en- 
deavours of each of theſe three rivals after abſo- 
lute power; but I ſhall ſuit my diſcourſe to the 
time I am writing in, and relate only ſuch dif. 


ſenfions in Greece and Rome, between the Nobles 


* 
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and Commons, with the conſequences of them, 
wherein the latter were the aggreſſors. 

I ſhall begin with Greece, where my obſerva- 
tions ſhall be confined to Athens, though ſeveral 
inſtances might be brought from other ſtates 
thereof. n 


CHAP. II. 


of the difſſenfions in as: between the 


few and the many. 


HESEUS is the firſt, who is recorded 

with any appearance of truth to have 
brought the Grecians from a barbarous manner of 
life, among ſcattered villages, into cities; and to 
have eſtabliſhed the popular /tate in Athens, aſſigu- 
ing to himſelf the guardianſhip of the laws and 
chief command in war. He was forced after ſome 
time to leave the Athenians to their own meaſures 
upon account of their” ſeditious temper, which e- 
ver continued with them, till the final diſſolution 
of their government by the Romans. It ſeems, 
the country about Attica was the moſt barren of 
any in Greece; through which means it happen- 
ed, that the natives were never expelled by the 
fury of iavaders, (who thought it not worth a 
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conteſt) but continued alway Aborigenes; and 
therefore retained through all revolutions a tinc- 


ture of that turbulent ſpirit, wherewith their go- 


vernment began. This inſtitution of Theſeus 
appears to have been rather a ſort of mixed mo- 


narchy, than a popular ſtate, and, for aught we 


know, might continue ſo during the ſeries of 
kings till the death of Codrus. From this laſt 
prince Solon was ſaid to be deſcended ; who, find. 
ing the people engaged in two violent factions 
of the poor and the rich, and in great confuſion 
therenpon ; refuſing the monarchy, which was 


offered him, choſe rather to caſt the government 


after another model, wherein he made due pro- 
viſions for ſettling the balance of power, chuſing 


a ſenate of four hundred, and diſpoſing the ma- 


giſtracies and offices according to men's eſtates; 
leaving to the multitude their votes in electing, 
and the power of judging certain proceſſes by ap- 
peal, This council of four hundred was choſen, 
one hundred out of each tribe, and ſeems to have 
been a body repreſentative of the people, though 
the people collective reſerved a ſhare of power to 
themſelves. It is a point of hiſtory perplexed e- 
nough; but thus much is certain, that the ba- 
Jance of power was provided for ; elſe Piſiſtratus, 


called by authors the tyrant of Athens, could ne- 


ver have governed ſo peaceably, as he did, with- 


— 


* 
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ä out changing any of Solon's laws. Theſe ſe- 


upon the ſcene of action and ſtory. 
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after which they were ſubdued and inſulted by 
Alexander's captains, and continued under ſeve- 
ral revolutions a ſmall truckling ſtate, of no name 


I ſhall trace the conduct of the Athenians with 
relation to their diſſenſions between the people 


by their power and credit in the army, in a war- 
like commonwealth, and often ſupported by each 


already made great encroachments. What theſe 


veral powers, together with that of the archon 
or chief mapiſtrate, made up the form of govern- 
ment in Athens, at what time it began to Pane 


The firſt great man bred up under this inſti- 
tution was Miltiades, who lived about ninety 


the firſt great captain, not only of Athens, but 
of all Greece. From the time of Miltiades to 
that of Phocion, who is looked upon as the laſt 
famous General of Athens, are about 1 30 years: 


or reputation, till they fell with the reſt of 
Greece under the power of the Romans. 
During this period from Miltiades to Phocion, 


and ſome of their generals; who, at that time, 


other, were with the magiſtrates and other civil 
officers a ſort of counterpoiſe to the power of 
the people, who, ſince the death of Solon, had 


bo Herodot. lib, 1. 


E 
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diſſenſions were, how founded, and what ths © > 


conſequences of Pang, I ſhall e and impar- 
tially relate. 1 
I muſt here 3 thas the Nobles | in Athens = 


were not at this time a corporate aſſembly, that 


I can gather; therefore the reſentments of the 
Commons. were uſually turned againſt particular 
perſons, and by way of articles of impeachment. 
Whereas the commons in Rome, and ſome other 


ſtates, as will appear in a proper place, though 


they followed this method upon occaſion, yet ge- 
nerally purſued the enlargement of their power 
by more ſet quarrels of one entire aſſembly a- 


gainſt another. However, the cuſtom of parti- 
cular impeachments being not limited to former 


ages, any more than that of general ſtruggles and 
diſſenſions between fixed aſſemblies of Nobles 
and Commons, and the ruin of Greece having 
been owing to the former, as that of Rome was 
to the latter, I ſhall treat on both expreſly ; that 
thoſe ſtates, who are concerned in either (if 
at leaſt there be any ſuch now in the world) may, 
by obſerving the means and iſſues of former diſ- 
ſenſions, learn whether the cauſes are alike in 
theirs; and if they find them to be ſo, may con- 
ſider whether they ought not juſtly to een 
the ſame effects. 

To * of every n perſon ler 
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ed by the Commons of Athens, within the com- 


paſs deſigned, would introduce the hiſtory of al- 
moſt every great man they had among them: I 
ſhall therefore take notice only of ſix, who, liv- 


ing in that period of time when Athens was at 


the height of its glory, as indeed it could not be 


though impeached for high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, ſuch as bribery, arbitrary proceedings, 
miſapplying or embezzling public funds, ill con- 
duct at ſea, and the like, were honoured and la- 
- mented by their country, as the preſervers of it, 
and have had the veneration of all 9 ſince paid 
juſtly to their memories. | 

Miltiades was one of the Athenian generals a- 


conduct. Being ſent ſome time after to reduce 
the iſland Paros, he miſtook a great fire at a diſ- 
tance for the fleet, and being no ways a match 


was impeached by the Commons for treachery, 


though not able to appear by reaſon of his wounds, 


fined 30000 crowns, and died in priſon, Though 
the conſequences of this proceeding upon the af- 
fairs of Athens were no other than the untimely 


loſs of ſo great and good a man, " I could not 


— relating it. 


otherwiſe while ſuch bands were at the helm, 


gainſt the Perſian power, and the famous victory 
at Marathon was chiefly owing to his valour and 


for them, ſet ſail for Athens; at his arrival he 
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Their next great man was Ariſtides . Beſides 


B the mighty ſervice he had done his country in 
1 the wars, he was a perſon of the ſtricteſt juſtice, 
7 and beſt acquainted with the laws as well as forms 
it of their government, ſo that he was in a manner 
e Chancellor of Athens. This man, upon a ſlight 
I, and falſe accuſation of favouring arbitrary power, 
e- was baniſhed by o/traciſm ; which rendered into 
5 modern Engliſh would ſignify, that they voted 
2 he ſhould be removed from their preſence and coun. 
2. cil for ever. But however, they had the wit to 
t, recal him, and to that action owed the preſerva- 
id tion of their ſtate by his future ſervices. For it 
W muſt be ſtill confeſſed in behalf of the Athenian 
a- people, that they never conceived themſelves per- 
ry fectly infallible, nor arrived to the heights of mo. 
1d dern aſſemblies, to make ob/tmacy confirm what 
ce ſudden beat and femerity began. They thought 
iſ- it not below the dignity of an aſſembly ro endea« 
ch vour at correcting an ill ſtep; at leaſt to repent, 
he though it often fell out too late. | 
ry, Themiſtocles + was at firſt a commoner him- 
ds, ſelf; it was he that raiſed the Athenians to get 
gh 
af- * Lord Somers. He was the general patron of the lite- 
ely rati, and the particular friend of Dr. Swift. Orrer. 


Hh + Earl of Orford. He had been confidered in a manner 
not as Lord High Admiral, the whole affairs of the navy having 
5 been committed to his charge. Orrery. 
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their greatneſs at ſea, which he thought to be the fro 
true and conſtant intereſt of that commonwealth ; ver. 
and the famous naval victory over the Perſians at he « 
Salamis was owing to his conduct. It ſeems the to « 


people obſerved fomewhat of haughtineſs in his it, 


temper. and behaviour, and therefore baniſhed Pele 
him for five years; but finding ſome light mat- ¶ Eno 
ter of accuſation againſt him, they ſent to ſeize ruin 
his perſon, and he hardly eſcaped to the Perſian : 
court; from whence, if the love of his country Sicil 
had not ſurmounted its baſe ingratitude to him, ¶ Nici 


he had many invitations to return at the head of mer, 
the Perſian fleet, and take a terrible revenge: vou 
but he rather choſe a voluntary deatg. ad 

The people of Athens impeached Pericles * for ſet ſ 
miſapplying the publick revenues to his own private Mere 


#/e, He had been a perſon of great deſervings all P 
inter 
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* Lord Halifax. He had a fine genius for poetry; and 
had employed his more youthful part of life in that ſcience. 
He was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Mouſe Montague, 
baving ridiculed, jointly with Mat. Prior, Mr. Dryden's 
famous poem of the Hind and Panther. The parody is 
drawn from Horace's fable of the city-mouſe and country- 
mouſe. But afterwards, upon Mr. Montague's promotion 
to the Chancellorſhip of the Exchequer, Prior, with a good- 
humoured indignation at ſeeing his friend preferred, and 
himſelf neglected, concludes an epiſtle, written in the year 
1698, to Fleetwood Shepherd, Eſq; with theſe three lines: 


My friend Charles Montague's preferr'd, 
Nor would I have it long obſerv'd, | 
That one mouſe cats while t other's ſtarv'd. Orrery. 


very popular. 
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from the republic, was an admirable ſpeaker, and 
His accounts were confuſed, and 
he could not then give them up, therefore merely 
to divert that difficulty, and the conſequences of 
it, he was forced to engage his country in the 
Peloponneſian war, the longeſt that ever was 
known in Greece, and which ended in the utter 


ruin of Athens. 


The ſame people, having reſolved to ſubdue 
Sicily, ſent a mighty fleet under the command of 
Nicias, Lyſimachus, and Alcibiades; the two for- 
mer, perſons of age and experience; the laſt, a 
young man of noble birth, excellent education, 
and a plentiful fortune. A little before the fleet 
ſet ſail, it ſeems one night the ſtone images of 
Mercury, placed in ſeveral parts of the city, were 
all pared in the face: this action the Athenians 
interpreted for a deſign of deſtroying the popular 
ſtate; and Alcibiades, having been formerly not- 
ed for the like frolicks and excurſions, was im- 
mediately accuſed of this. He, whether conſcious 
of his innocence, or aſſured of the ſecrecy, of- 
fered to come to his trial before he went to his 
command; this the Athenians refuſed. But as 


ſoon as he was got to Sicily, they ſent for bim 


back, deſigning to take the advantage, and proſe- 
cute him in the abſence of his friends, and of the 
army, where he was very powerful, It ſeems, 

6 0 
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he underſtood the reſentments of a popular aſſem 
bly too well to truſt them; and therefore, inſtead 
of returning, eſcaped to Sparta; where his de- 
ſires of revenge prevailing over his love to his 
country, he became its greateſt. enemy. Mean 
while the Athenians before Sicily, by the death of 
one commander, and the ſuperſtition, weakneſs, 
perfect ill conduct of the other, were utterly de. 
ſtroyed, the whole fleet taken, and a miſerable 
laughter made of the army, whereof hardly one 
ever returned. Some time after this, Alcibiades 


was recalled upon his own conditions, by the ne- bro 
ceſſitics of the people, and made chief Command. ther 
er at ſea and land; but his Lieutenant engaging I 
2oainſt his poſitive orders, and being beaten by Ath 
Lyſander, Alcibiades was again diſgraced, and Ting 
baniſhed. However, the Athenians having loſt all ſtate 
ſtrength and heart ſince their misfortune at Sicily, matt 
and now deprived of the only perſon that was auth. 
able to recover their loſſes, repent of their raſh- ſirus 
neſs, and endeavour in vain for his reſtoration; ſigni1 
the Perſian Lieutenant, to whoſe protection he Fhoc 
fled, making him a ſacrifice to the reſentments'of from 
Lyſander the general of the Lacedemonians, who | call 
now reduces all the dominions of the Athenians, his de 


takes the city, razes their walls, ruins their works, 
and changes the form of their government; which | 
though again reſtored for ſome time by Thraſy- 


— 
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bulus (as their walls were rebuilt by Conon) yet 
here we muſt date the fall of the Athenian great- 
neſs; the dominion and chief power in Greece 
from that period to the time of Alexander the 


Great, which was about fifty years, being divid- 


ed between the Spartans and Thebans. Though 
Philip, Alexander's father (the Moſt Chriſtian 
King of that age) had indeed ſome time before 


begun to break in upon the republics of Greece 


by conteſt or bribery: particularly dealing large 
money among ſome popular orators, by which he 
brought many of them, as the term of art was 
then, to Philippize. 

In the time of Alexander and his captains, the 
Athenians were offered an opportunity of recover- 
ing their liberty, and being reſtored to their former 
ſtate; but the wiſe turn they thought to give the 
matter,was by an impeachment and ſacrifice of the 


author, to hinder the ſucceſs. For, after the de- 


ſtruction of Thebes by Alexander, this Prince de. 
ſigning the conqueſt of Athens was prevented by 
Phocion * the Athenian General, then Ambaſſador 
from that ſtate; who, by his great wiſdom and 
fill at negociations, diverted Alexander from 
his defign, and reſtored the Athenians to his fa- 
vour. The very ſame ſucceſs he had with Anti- 


* The Earl of Portland, Orrery. 
C2 
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pater after Alexander's death, at which time the 
government was new regulated by Solon's laws: 
but Polyperchon, in hatred to Phocion, having by 


order of the young King, whoſe governour he was, 


reſtored thoſe whom Phocion had baniſhed, the 


plot ſucceeded. Phocion was accuſed by popular 


orators, and put to death. 
Thus was the moſt powerful commonwealth 


of all Greece, after great degeneracies from the 
inſtitution of Solon, utterly deſtroyed by that 
raſh, jealous, and inconſtant humour of the 
people, which was never ſatisfied to ſee a general 
either victorious or unfortunate ; ſuch ill judges, 
as well as rewarders, have popular aſſemblies been, 
of thoſe who beſt deſerved from them. 


Now, the circumſtance, which makes theſe ex. | 


amples of more importance, is, that this very 


power of the people in Athens, claimed ſo confi- 


dently for an inherent right, and inſiſted on as the 


undoubted privilege of an Athenian born, was the | 


rankeſt incroachment imaginable, and the groſſeſt 
degeneracy from the form that Solon left them. 
In ſhort, their government was grown into a do- 


minatio plebis, or tyranny of the people, who, | 


by degrees, had broke and overthrown the ba- 
lance, which that legiſlator had very well fixed 


and provided for. 
what has been already ſaid of that lawgiver, but 


This appears not only from | 
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more manifeſtly from a paſſage in Diodorus ; 
who tells us , That Antipater, one of Alexander's 
captains, abrogated the popular government (in 
Athens, and reſtored the power of ſuffrages and 
magiſtracy to ſuch only, as were worth two 


| thouſand drachmas; by which means, ſays he, 


that republic came to be [again] adminiſtered by 
the laws of Solon, By this quotation it is mani- 
feſt, that great author looked upon Solon's inſti- 
tution, and a popular government, to be two 
different things. And as for this reſtoration by 
Antipater, it had neither conſequence nor conti - 
nuance worth obſerving. | 

I might eaſily produce many more examples, 
but theſe are ſufficient: and it may be worth 
the reader's time to reflect a little on the merits 
of the cauſe, as well as of the men, who had been 
thus dealt with by their country, I ſhall direct 
him no farther than by repeating, that Ariſtides 
was the moſt renowned by the people themſelves 
for his exact juſtice and knowlege in the law; 
that Themiſtocles was a moſt fortunate admiral, 


| and had got a mighty victory over the great King 


of Perſia's fleet; that Pericles was an able mini. 


Lier of /tate, an excellent orator, and a man cf 


letters; and laſtly, that Phocion, beſides the ſuc. 


| ceſs of his arms, was alſo renowned for his 248. 


+ Lib. 18. 
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tiations abroad, having in an embaſſy brought the 
greateſt monarch of the world at that time to the 


terms of an honourable peace, by which his coun». | 


try was preſerved. 

I ſhall conclude my remarks upon Athens wh 
the character given us of that people by Polybius. 
& About this time, ſays he, the Athenians were 


“ governed by two men; quite ſunk in their af. 
& fairs; had little or no commerce with the reſt | 


& of Greece, and were become great reverencers 
« of crowned heads.” 

For, from the time of Alexander's captains 
till Greece was ſubdued by the Romans, to the 


latter part of which this deſcription of Polybius | 
falls in, Athens never produced one famous man | 
either for councils or arms, or hardly for learn. | 


ing. And indeed it was a dark inſipid period 


through all Greece; for except the Achaian | 
league under Aratus and Philopaemen ; and the | 
endeavours of Agis and Cleomenes to reſtore the 


ſtate of Sparta, ſo frequently haraſſed by tyrannies 


occaſioned by the popular practices of the Ephori, 
there was very little worth recording. All which | 


conſequences may perhaps be juſtly imputed to 
this degeneracy of Athens, 
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Of the diſſenſions between the Patricians and 
Plebeians in Rome, with the conſequen- 
ces they had upon that ſlate, 


AVING in the foregoing chapter con- 
fined myſelf to the proceedings of the com- 
mons only by the method of impeachments a- 
gainſt particular perſons, with the fatal effects 
they had upon the ſtate of Athens, I ſhall now 
treat of the diſſenſions at Rome between the peo. 
ple and che collective body of the Patricians or 
Nobles. It is a large ſubje&t, but I ſhall draw 
it into as narrow a compals as I can. 85 
As Greece, from the moſt antient accounts we 
have of it, was divided into ſeveral kingdoms, fo 
was moſt part of Italy * into ſeveral petty com- 
monwealths. And as thoſe kings in Greece are 
ſaid to have been depoſed by their people upon 
the ſcore of their arbitrary proceedings, fo on the 
contrary the commonwealths of Italy were all 
ſwallowed up, and concluded in the tyranny of 
the Roman emperors. However, the differences 


* Dionyf. Halicar, 
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between thoſe Grecian monarchies, and Italian 
republics, were not very great: for, by the ac- 
counts Homer pives us of thoſe Grecian princes 
who came to the ſiege of Troy, as well as by 
ſeveral paſſages in the Odyſſes, it is manifeſt, 
that the power of theſe princes, in their ſeveral 
ſtates, was much of a ſize with that of the kings 
in Sparta, the archon at Athens, the ſuffetes at 
Carthage, and the conſuls in Rome; ſo that a li. 
mited and divided power ſeems to have been the 
moſt antient and inherent principles of both thoſe 
people in matters of government. And ſuch did 
that of Rome continue from the time of Romu- 
las, though with ſome interruptions, to Julius 
Caeſar, when it ended in the tyranny of a ſingle 
perſon, During which period (not many years 
longer than from the Norman conqueſt to our 
age) the Commons were growing, by degrees, 


into power and property, gaining ground upon 


the Patricians, as it were, inch by inch, till at 
laſt they quite overturned the balance, leaving 
all doors open to the practices of popular and 
ambitious men, who deſtroyed the wiſeſt repab. 
lic, and enſlaved the nobleſt peope that ever en- 
tered upon the ſtage of the world. By what ſteps 
and degrees this was brought to paſs ſhall be the 
ſubje& of my preſent enquiry. 


While Rome was governed by kings, the mo- 
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narchy was altogether elective. Romulus himlelf, 
when he had built the city, was declared. King 
by the univerſal conſent of the people, and by 
augury, which was there underſtood for divine 
appointment. Among other diviſions he made 
of the people, one was into Patricians and Ple- 
beians: the former were like the barons of Eng- 
land ſome time after the conqueſt ; and the lat-- 
ter are alſo deſcribed to be almoſt exactly what 
our Commons were then. For they were depen- 
dants upon the Patricians, whom they choſe pa- 
trons and protectors, to anſwer for their appear- 
ance, and defend them in any proceſs; they alſo 
ſupplied their patrons with money in exchange 
for their protection. This cuſtom of patronage, 
it ſeems, was very antient, and long practiſed a» 


mong the Greeks. 


Out of theſe Patricians Romulus choſe an 
hundred to be a /enate, or grand council, for ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance to him in the adminiſtration. 
The ſenate therefore originally conſiſted all of 
nobles, and were of themſelves a /fanding coun» 
cil, the people being only convoked upon ſuch oc- 
caſions, as by this inſtitution of Romulus fell in. 
to their cognizance: thoſe were to conſtitute 
magiſtrates, to give their voices for making laws, 
and to adviſe upon entering on a war. But the 
two former of theſe popular privileges were to 
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| be confirmed by authority of the ſenate; and the 


laſt was only permitted at the King's pleaſure, 
This was the utmoſt extent of power pretended 
to by the Commons in the time of Romulus; all 
the reſt being divided between the King and the 
ſenate; the whole agreeing very nearly with the 
conſtitution of England for ſome centuries after 
the conqueſt. 


After a year's inter-regnum from the death of 


Romulus, the ſenate, of their own authority, 
choſe a ſucceſſor, and a ſtranger, merely apon 
the fame of his virtue, without aſking the con- 


ſent of the Commons; which cuſtom they like- 


wiſe obſerved in the two following kings. But 


in the election of Tarquinius Priſcus, the fifth 


King, we firſt here mentioned, that it was done 
populi impetrata venia; which indeed was but ve- 
ry reaſonable for a free people to expect: though 
I cannot remember, in my little reading, by what 
incidents they were brought to adv-:nce ſo great 
a ſtep. However it were, this Prince in grati. 
tude to the people, by whoſe conſent he was 
choſen, elected a hundred ſenators out of the 
commons, whoſe number, with former additions, 
was now amounted to three hundred. 
The people, having once diſcovered their own 
ſtrength, did ſoon take occaſion to exert it, and 
that by very great degrees. For at this King's 
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death, who was murdered by the ſons of a for- 


mer, being at a loſs for a ſucceſſor, Servius Tul. 


lias, a ſtranger, and of mean extraction, was 
choſen protector of the kingdom by the people, 
without the conſent of the ſenate; at which the 
nobles being diſpleaſed, he wholly applied himſelf 
to gratify the Commons, and was by them de- 
clared and confirmed no longer Protector, but 
King. oy | | % 

This Prince firſt introduced the cuſtom of giv- 
ing freedom to ſervants, ſo as to become citizens 
of equal privileges with the reſt, which very 
much contributed to increaſe the power of the 
people. | | 

Thus in a very few years the commons pro- 
ceeded ſo far, as to wreſt even the power of 
chuſing a king entirely out of the hands of the 
nobles; which was ſo great a leap, and cauſed 
ſuch a convulſion and ſtruggle in the ſlate, that 
the conſtitution: could not bear it; but civil diſ- 
ſenſions aroſe, which immediately were followed 
by the tyranny of a ſingle perſon, as this was by 
the utter ſubverſion of the regal government, 
and by a ſettlement upon a new foundation. For 
the nobles, ſpighted at this indignity done them 
by the commons, firmly united in a body, depoſed 
this Prince by plain force, and choſe Tarquin the 
Proud, who running into all the forms and me- 
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thods of tyranny, after a cruel reign, was expel. 
led by an univerſal concurrence of nobles and 
people, whom the miſeries of his reign had recon · 
ciled. 

When the conſular government began, the ba- 
lance of power between the nobles and plebeians 
was fixed anew: the two firſt Conſuls were no- 
bles, and confirmed by the commons; and a law 
was enacted, that no perſon ſhould bear any ma- 
giſtracy in Rome, #njuſſi populi, that is, with. 
out conſent of the Commons. 

In ſuch turbulent times as theſe, many of the 
poorer citizens had contracted numerous debts 
either to the richer ſort among themſelves, or to 
ſenators and other nobles: and the caſe of deb. 
tors in Rome for the firſt four * centuries was, 
after the ſet time for payments, no choice but 


either to pay or be the creditor's ſlave. In this 


juncture the commons leave the city in mutiny 
and diſcontent, and will not return but upon con- 
dition to be acquitted of all their debts; and 
moreover, that certain magiſtrates be choſen 
yearly, whoſe buſineſs it ſhall be to defend the 
commons from injuries. Theſe are called ri. 
bunes of the people, their perſons are held ſacred 
and inviolable, and the people bind themſelves 


Ab urbe condita. From the building of the city, 
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Tribunes, in proceſs of time, the people were 


groſly impoſed on, to ſerve the turns or occaſions 


of revengeful or ambitious men, and to commit 
ſuch exorbitances as could not end, but in the 
diſſolution of the government. 


Theſe Tribunes, a year or two after weir in- 


ſtitution, kindled great diſſenſions between the 
nobles and the commons on the account of Cort» 
olanus, a nobleman, whom the latter had im- 
peached, and the conſequences of whoſe impeach- 
ment (if I had not confined myſelf to Greecian ex- 


| amples for that part of my ſubject) had like to 
have been ſo fatal to their ſtate. And from this 


time the Tribunes began a cuſtom of accuſing to 
the people whatever nobles they pleaſed, ſeveral 
of whom were baniſhed or put to death in every 
e 


At this time the Romans were very much en · 


gaged in wars with their neighbouring ſtates; but 
upon the leaſt intervals of peace the quarrels be- 


tween the nobles and the Plebeians would revive; 


and one of the moſt frequent ſubjects of their dif- 
ference was the conquered lands, which the com- 
mons would fain have divided among the public; 
but the ſenate could not be brought to give their 
conſent, For ſeveral of the wiſeſt among the no. 


by oath never to abrogate the office. By theſe 
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bles began to apprehend the growing power of 
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the people; and therefore knowing what an ac 
ceſſion thereof would acrue to them by ſuch an 
addition of property, uſed all means to prevent 
it : for this the Appian family was molt noted, 
and therefore moſt hated by the commons. One 
of them having made a ſpeech againſt this diviſion 
of lands, was impeached by the people of high | 
treaſon, and a day appointed for his trial; but 
diſdaining to make his defence, he choſe rather 
the uſual Roman remedy of killing himſelf : after 


whoſe death the commons prevailed, and the lands 


'were divided among them. 
This point was no ſooner gained, but new dil- 


ſenſions began: for the plebeians would fain have 


a law enaQted, to lay all mens rights and privi. 
leges upon the fame level; and to enlarge the 
power of every magiſtrate within bis own juriſ- 
dition, as much as that of the conſuls. The 
tribunes alſo obtained to have their number doub. 
led which before was five: and the author tells 
use, that their inſolence and power increaſed with 


their number, and the ſeditions were "Ono Goubig 


with it. | 

By the beginning of the fourth century feoh 
the building of Rome, the tribunes proceeded fof 
far in the name of the commons, as to accuſe 


Dionyſ. Halicar, 
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and fine the conſuls themſelves, who repreſented 
the kingly power. And the ſenate obſerving, 
W how in all contentions they were forced to yield 
to the tribunes and people, thought it their wiſ- 
eſt courſe to give way allo to time; therefore a 
decree was made to ſend ambaſſadors to Athens, 
and to the other Grecian commonwealths plant- 
ed in that part of Italy called Grecia Major, to 
make a collection of the beſt laws; out of which, 
and ſome of their own, a new complete body of 
law was formed, afterwards known by the name 
of the laws of the twelve tables. 

To digeſt theſe laws into order ten men were 
choſen, and the adminiſtration of all affairs left 
in their hands; what uſe they made of it has 
been already ſhewn. It was certainly a great re- 
volution, produced entirely by the many unjuſt 
encroachments of the people; and might have 
8 wholly changed the fate of Rome, if the folly and 
vice of thoſe, who were chiefly concerned, could 

have ſuffered it to take root, 
| A few years after, the commons made farther 
advances on the power of the nobles; demanding 
among the reſt that the conſulſbip, which hither- 
to had only been diſpoſed to the former, ſhould 
now lie in common to the pretenſions of any 
Roman whatſoever. This, though it failed at 
2 1 
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10 preſent, yet afterwards obtained, and was a migh- 
IE! ty ſtep to the ruin of the commonwealth. ' 

F 1 What I have hitherto ſaid of Rome, has been 
14 chiefly collected out of that exact and dili. 
wy bl gent writer Dionyſius Halicarnafſeus, whoſe hif. 
WA Fl tory, through the injury of time, reaches no far- 
11 [| ther than to the beginning of the fourth century 
We i after the building of Rome. The reſt I ſhall ſup. 
bit i ply from other authors; though I do not think 
4 it neceſſary to deduce this matter any further ſo 
Wi very particularly, as I have hitherto done. 
. To point at what time the balance of power 
1 was moſt equally held between the Lords and 
| 1 Commons in Rome, would perhaps admit a con- 
14 


troverſy. Polybius tells us *, that in the ſecond 
Punic war the Carthaginians were declining, be- 
cauſe the balance was got too much on their ſide 
of the people; whereas the Romans were in the 
greateſt vigour by the power remaining in the ſe- 
nate: yet this was between two and three hund- 
red years after the period Dionyſius ends with; 
in which time the commons had made ſeveral 
further acquiſitions. This however muſt be grant: | 
ed, that, till about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, when the ſenate appeared reſolute at any 
time upon exerting their authority, and adher- 
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ing cloſely together, they did often carry their 
point. Beſides, it is obſerved by the beſt authors}, 
that in all the quarrels and tumults. at Rome, 
from the expulſion of the kings, though the peo- 
ple frequently proceeded to rude contumelious 
language, and ſometimes ſo far as to pull and 
hale one another abont the Forum, yet no blood 
was ever drawn in any popular commotions, till 
the time of the Gracchi: however, I am of opini- 
on, that the balance had begun many years before 
to lean to the popular fide, But this default 


was corrected, partly by the principle juſt men- 


tioned, of never. drawing blood in a tumult; 


partly by the warlike genius of the people, which 


in thoſe ages was almoſt perpetually employed; 


and partly by their great Commanders, who by 


the credit they had in their armies fell into the 
ſcales as a futher counterpoiſe to the growing 
power of the people. Beſides, Polybius, who 
lived in the time of Scipio Africanus the young- 


er, had the ſame apprehenſions of the continual 


encroachments made by the commons; and be- | 


ing a perſon of as great abilities, and as much ſa- 
gacity, as any of his age, from obſerving the 
corruptions, which, he ſays, had already entered into 


the Roman conſtitution, did very nearly foretel 
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what would be the iſſue of them. His words 


are very remarkable, and with little addition may 


be rendered to this purpofe. That thoſe abuſes 
ce andcorruptions, which in time deſtroy a gobern- 
cc ment, are ſown along with the very feeds of 
ce it, and both grow up together; and that as 
& ruſt eats away iron, and worms devour wood, 
« and that both are a fort of plagues born and 
& bred along with the ſubſtance they deſtroy; 
« ſo with every form and ſcheme of government 
& that man can invent, ſome vice or corruption 
«& creeps in with the very inſtitution, which 
« prows up along with, and at laſt deſtroys it “.“ 
The ſame author, in another place , ventures 
ſo far as to gueſs at the particufar fate, which 
would attend the Roman government. He ſays, 
its ruin would arife from the popular tumults, 
which would introduce a dominatio plebis, or ty- 
ranny of the people; wherein it is certain he had 
reaſon, and therefore might have adventured to 
purſue his conjectures ſo far, as to the conſe- 
quences of a popular tyranny, which, as perpe- 
tual experience teaches, never fails to be follow- 
ed by the arbitrary government of a ſingle perſon. 

About the middle of the fourth century from 
the building of Rome, it was declared lawful for 
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nobles and plebeians to inter-marry; which cuf- 
| tom, among many other ſtates, has proved the 


moſt effectual means to ruin the former, and raiſe 
the latter. | 

And now the greateſt employments in the ſtate 
were, one after another, by laws forcibly enact- 
ed by the commons, made free to the people, the 
Conſulſhip itſelf, the office of Cenſor, that of the 
Quaeſtors or Commiſſioners of the Treafury, the 
office of Praetor or Chief Juſtice, the Prieſthood, 
and even that of Dictator: the ſenate, after long 
oppoſition, yielding merely for preſent quiet to 
the continual urging clamours of the commons, 
A law was 
likewiſe enacted, that the plebiſciti, or a vote of 
the houſe of Commons, ſhould be of univerſal ob- - 
ligation; nay, in time the method of enaQting 
laws was wholly inverted ; for whereas the ſenate 
uſed of old to confirm the plebiſeta, th people 
did at laſt, as they pleaſed, confirm or diſannul 
the /enatuſconſulta *, | 

Appius Claudius brought in a cuſtom of ad. 
mitting to the ſenate the ſons of freed men, or 


of ſuch who had once been ſlaves; by which, and 
| ſucceeding alterations of the like nature, that 


great council degenerated into a moſt corrupt and 
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factious body of men, divided againſt itſelf; and 
its authority became deſpiſed. 

The century and half following, to the end of 
the third punic war by the deſtruction of Carthage, 
was a very buſy period at Rome; the intervals 
between every war being ſo ſhort, that the fri- 
bunes and people had hardly leiſure or breath to 
engage in domeſtic diſſenſions: however, the lit- 
tle time they could ſpare, was generally employ- 
ed the ſame way. So Terentius Leo, a tribune, 
is recorded to have baſely proſtituted the privi- 
leges of a Roman citizen, in perfect ſpight to 
the nobles. So the great African Scipio, and his 
brother, after all their mighty ſervices, were im- 
peached by an ungrateful commons. 

However, the warlike genius of the people, 
and continual employment they had for it, ſerv- 
ed to divert this humour from running into a 
head, till the age of the Gracchi. 

Theſe perſons, entering the ſcene in the time 
of a full peace, fell violently upon advancing the 
power of the people by reducing into practice all 
thoſe encroachments, which they had been ſo ma- 
ny years gaining. There were at that time certain 
conquered lands to be divided, beſide a great pri- 
vate eſtate left by a king : theſe the tribunes, by 
procurement of the elder Gracchus, declared by 
their legiſlative authority, were not to be diſpol- 
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ed of by the nobles, but by the commons only. 
The younger brother purſued the ſame deſign ; 


and beſides, obtained a law, that all Italians 


ſhould vote at election, as well as the citizens of 
Rome: in ſhort, the whole endeavours of them 
both perpetually turned upon retrenching the no- 
bles authority in all things, but eſpecially in the 
matter of judicature. And though they both loſt 
their lives in thoſe purſuits, yet they traced out 
ſuch ways as were afterwards followed by Marius, 
Sylla, Pompey, and Caeſar, to the ruin of the 
Roman freedom and greatneſs, 

For in the time of. Marius, Saturninus a tri- 
bune procured a law, that the ſenate ſhould be 
bound by oath to agree to whatever the people 
would ena: and Marius himſelf, while he was 
in that office of tribune, is recorded to have, 
with great induſtry, uſed all endeavours for de- 
preſſing the nobles, and raiſing the people, parti- 


_ cularly for cramping the former in their power 


of judicature, w 
right, 

Sylla by the ſame 5 became * ty- 
rant of Rome: he added three hundred commons 
to the ſenate, which. perplexed the power of the 


which was their mo oft inherent 


whole order, and rendered it ineffectual; then 


Hinging off the maſk, he aboliſhed the office of 
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tribute, as being only x ſcuffold to tyranny, 
whereof he had no further uſe. | 
As to Pompey and Caeſar, Plutarch tells us, 
chat their union for pulling down the »9bles (by 
their credit with the people) was the cauſe of the 
civil war, which ended in the tyranny of the lat. 
ter; both of them in their conſulſhips having uſ- 
ed all endeavours and occaſions for ſinking the 
authority of the patricians, and giving way to 
all encroachments of the people, wherein they ex. 
pected beſt to find their account. 

From this deduction of popular encroachments 
in Rome the reader will eaſily judge, how much 
the balance was fallen upon that fide. Indeed 
by this time the very fonndation was removed, 
and it was a moral impoflibility, that the repub- 
lic could fabſiſt any longer; for the commons 
having ufurped the offices of ſtate, and trampled 
on the ſenate, there was no government left but 
a dominatio plebis, Let us therefore examine 
how they proceeded i in this conjuncture. 

I think it is an univerſal truth, that the peo- 
ple are much more dexterous at pulling down 
and fetting up, than at preſerving what is fixed; 
and they are not fonder of ſeizing more than 
their own, than they are of delivering it up again 
to the w/ bidder, with their own into the bar- 
gain. For altho' in their corrupt notions of divine 
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worſhip, they are apt to multiply their 1 yet 

their earthly devotion is ſeldom paid to above one 
idol at a time, of their own creation, whoſeaar 
they pull with leſs murmuring and much more 
{kill than when they ſhare the lading, or even 
hald the helm, 

The ſeveral provinces of the Roman empire 
were now governed by the great men of their 
ſtate ; thoſe upon the frontiers with powerful ar- 
mies either for conqueſt or defence. Theſe go- 
vernors, upon any deſigns of revenge or ambi- 
tion, were ſure to meet with 4 divided power 
at home, and therefore bent all their thoughts 
and applications to cloſe in with the people, who 


| were now by many degrees the ſtronger party. 


Two of the greateſt ſpirits, that Rome ever pro- 
duced, happened to live at the ſame, and to be 
engaged in the purſuit; and this at a conjuncture 
the moſt dangerous for ſuch a conteſt: theſe were 
Pompey and Caeſar, two ſtars of ſuch a magni- 
tude, that their conjunction was as likely to be fa- 
tal as their oppo/ztzon. 

The tribunes'and people, having now ſubdu- 
ed all competitors, began the laſt game of a pre- 
valent populace, which is that of chuſing them- 
ſelves a maſter ; while the nobles foreſaw, and 
uſed all endeavours left them to prevent it. The 
people at firſt made Pompey their Admiral with 
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full power over all the Mediterranean, ſoon after 
Captain-General of all the Roman forces, and 
Governor of Aſia. Pompey, on the other ſide, 
reſtored the office of tribune, which Sylla had 
put down; and in his Conſulſhip procured a law 
for examining into the miſcarriages of men in of- 
fice or command for twenty years paſt, Many 
other examples of Pompey's popularity are left us 
on record, who was a perfect favourite of the 
people, and deſigned to be more; but his preten- 
ſions grow ſtale for want of a timely opportuni- 
ty of introducing them upon the ſtage. For 

- 'Cacſar, with his legions in Gaul, was a perpetu- 
al check upon his deſigns; and in the arts of 
pleaſing the people did ſoon after get many 
lengths beyond him. For he tells us himſelf, 
that the ſenate by a bold effort having made ſome 
ſevere decrees againſt his proceedings, and againſt 
the tribunes, theſe all left the city, and went o- 
ver to his party, and conſequently along with 
them the affections and intereſts of the people; 
which is further manifeſt from the accounts he 
gives us of the citizens in ſeveral towns mutiny- 
ing againſt their commanders, and delivering both . 
to his devotion. Beſides, Caeſar's public and a- 
yowed pretenſions for beginning the civil war,were 
to reſtore the tribunes and the people oppreſſed 
(as he pretended) by the nobles. 


* 


— 
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This foreed Pompey, againſt his inclinations, 
upon the neceſſity of changing ſides, for fear of 
bdeing forſaken by both; and of cloſing in with 
the ſenate and chief magiſtrates, by whom he was 
choſen General againſt Caeſar. 

Thus at length the ſenate (at leaſt the puimi. 
tive part of them, the nobles) under Pompey, and 
the commons under Caeſar, came to a final deciſi. 
on of the long quarrels between them. For, I 
think, the ambition of private men did by no 
means begin or occaſion this war; though civil 
diſſenſions never fail of introducing and ſpiriting 
the ambition of private men; who thus become 
indeed the great inſtruments for deciding of ſuch 
quarrels, and at laſt are ſure to ſeize on the 
prize. But no man that ſees a flock of vultures 
bovering over two armies ready to engage, can 
juſtly charge the blood drawn in the battle to 
them, though the carcaſſes fall to their ſhare. 
For while the balance of power is equally held, 
the ambition of private men, whether orators or 
great commanders, gives neither danger nor fear, 
nor can poſſibly enſlave their country; but that 
once broken, the divided parties are forced to 
unite each to its head, under whoſe conduct or 
fortune one ſide is at firſt victorious, and at laſt 
both are ſlaves. And to put it paſt diſpute, that 
this entire ſubyerſion of the Roman liberty and 
E 


unc 


conſtitution was altogether owing to thoſe mea. co 
ſures, which had broke the balance between the ha 
patricians and plebeians, whereof the ambition of 

particular men was but an effect and conſequence, Ro 
we need only conſider, that when the uncorrupt- cot 
ed part of the ſenate had, by the death of Caeſar, nol 
made one great effort to reſtore their former ſtate ſon 
and liberty, the ſucceſs did not anſwer their Do! 
hopes, but that whole aſſembly was ſo ſunk in ] 
its authurity, that thoſe patriots were forced to cul: 


fly, and give way to the madneſs of the people, Gre 
who by their own diſpoſitions, ſtirred up with I b 
the harrangues of their orators, were now wholly that 
bent upon ſingle and deſpotic ſlavery. Elſe, how MW the! 
could ſuch a profligate as Antony, or a boy of WM © 
Eighteen, like Octavius, ever dare to dream of 
giving law to ſuch an empire and people? where. 
in the latter ſucceeded, and entailed the vileſt ty- 
ranny, that heaven in its anger ever inflicted on 
a corrupt and poiſoned people. And this with 
ſo little appearance at Caeſar's death, that when 
Cicero wrote to Brutus, how he had prevailed by 
his credit with Octavius to promiſe him [Brutus] 
pardon and ſecurity for his perſon, that great 
Roman received the notice with the utmoſt in- 


nobles 
orator 


of the 
Greeci 


dignity, and returned Cicero an anſwer yet up- theref, 


on record, full of the higheſt reſentment and of a fi 
f | 3 but th 


the like circumſtances. 
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contempt for ſuch an offer, and from ſuch a 
hand. | of 5 8 55 
Here ended all ſhew or ſhadow. of liberty in 
Rome. Here was the repoſitory of all the wiſe 
contentions and ſtruggles for power between the 
nobles and commons, lapped up ſafely in the bo- 
ſom of a Nero and a Caligula, a Tiberius and a 
iI 47 55: 797 or 5127p f 
Let us now ſee from this deduction of parti- 
cular impeachments, and general diſſenſions in 
Greece and Rome, what concluſions may natural- 
ly be formed for inſtruction of any other ſtate, 
that may haply upon many points labour under 


CHAP. lv. 

U P ON the ſubject of impeachments we may 

obſerve, that the cuſtom of accuſing the 
nobles to the people, either by themſelves, or their 
orators, (now ſtyled an impeachment in the name 
of the commons) hath been very antient both in 
Greece and Rome, as well as Carthage; and 
therefore may ſeem to be the inherent right 
of a free people, nay, perhaps it is really ſo: 
but then it is to be conſidered, firſt, that this 

E 2 
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cuſtom was peculiar to republics, or ſuch ſtates 
where the adminiſtration lay principally in the 
hands of the commons, and ever raged more or 
leſs, according to their encroachments upon ab. 
ſolute power; having been always looked upon 
by the wiſeſt men and beſt authors of thoſe times, 
as an effect of licentiouſneſs, and not of liberty, 
a diſtinction, which no multitude, either repre- 
ſented or collective, hath been at any time very 
nice in obſerving, However, perhaps this cuſ- 
tom in popular ſtates of impeaching particular men 
may ſeem to be nothing elſe, but the people's 
chuſing upon occafion to exerciſe their own ju- 
riſdiction in perſon; as if a king of England 
ſhould ſit as chief juſtice in his court of King's 
Bench; which, they ſay, in former times he ſome. 
times did. But in Sparta, which was called a 


7 yon gn. — & „ e os 1. 4 5 . 
kinolv government 5 ug rne people were per- 
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fectly free, yet becauſe the adminiſtration was in 
the two kings and the ephort with the aſſiſtance 
to the ſenate, we read of no impeachments by the 
people, nor was the proceſs againſt great men, 
either upon account of ambition or ill conduct, 
though it reached ſometimes to kings themſelves, 
ever formed that way, as I can recollect, but 
only paſſed through thoſe hands, where the ad- 
miniſtration lay. So likewiſe during the regal 


government in Rome, though it was inſlituted a 
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mixed monarchy, and the people made great ad- 
vances in power, yet I do not remember to have 
read of one impeachment from the commons a» 
gainſt a Patrician, until the conſular ſtate began, 
and the people had made great A up» 
on the adminiſtration. 

Another thing to be conſidered is, bet allow. 
ing this right of impeachment to be as inherent 
as they pleaſe, yer, if the commons have been 
perpetually miſtaken in the merits of the cauſes 
and the perſons, as well as in the conſequences 
of ſuch impeachments upon the peace of the ſtate, 
we cannot conclude leſs, than that the commons 
in Greece and Rome (whatever they may be in 


other ſtates) were by no means qualified either as 


proſecutors or judges in ſuch matters; and there- 
fore, that it would have been prudent, to have 
reſerved theſe privileges dormant, never to be 
produced but upon very great and urgent oceaſi- 
ons, where the ſtate is in apparent danger, the 
univerſal body of the people in clamours againſt 
the adminiſtration, and no other remedy in view. 
But for a few popular orators or tribunes, upon 
the ſcore of perſonal piques; or to employ the pride 
they conceive in ſeeing themſelves at the head of 
a party; or as a method for advancement : or 


moved by certain powerful arguments that could 


make Demsſthenes fhilippiae for ſuch men, 1 | 
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ſay, when the ſtate would of itſelf gladly be quiet, 
and hath, beſides, affairs of the laſt importance 
upon the anvil, to“ impeach Miltiades “ after a 
« great naval victory, for not purſuing the Per. 
ce ſian fleet: to impeach Ariſtides, the perſon 
© moſt verſed among them in the knowlege and 
& practice of their laws, for a blind ſuſpicion of 
& his acting in an arbitrary way (that is, as they 
& expound it, nor in concert with the people :) 
c to impeach Pericles, after all his ſervices, 


& for a few inconſiderable accounts; or to im- 
«© peach Phocion, who had been guilty of no o. 


& ther crime but negociating a treaty for the peace 
& and the ſecurity of his country :” what could the 
continuance of ſuch proceedings end in, but the 
utter diſcouragement of all virtuous actions and 
. perſons, and conſequently in the ruin of a ſtate? 


therefore the hiſtorians of thoſe ages ſeldom fail to | 


ſet this matter in all its lights, leaving us the 
higheſt and moſt honourable ideas of thoſe per: 
ſons, who ſuffered by the perſecution of the peo- 
ple, together with the fatal conſequences they had, 
and how the perſecutors ſeldom failed to repent, 
when it was too late. 


Though in other paſſages Lord Orford's character is 
ſuppoſed to be drawn under the name of Themiſtocles, yet 
he ſeems to be repreſented by Miltiades here; for Themiſ- 
tocles was not impeached at all, See p. 20. Hawkeſ, 
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Theſe impeachments perpetually falling upon 
many of the beſt men both in Greece and Rome, 
are a cloud of witneſſes, and examples enough 
to diſcourage men of virtue and abilities from 
engaging in the ſervice of the public; and help 
on the other ſide to introduce the ambitious, the 
covetous, the ſuperficial, and the ill deſigning ; 
who are as apt to be bold, and forward, and 
meddling, as the former are to be cautious, and 
modeſt, and reſerved. This was ſo well known 
in Greece, that an eagerneſs after employments 
in the ſtate was looked upon by wiſe men, as the 
worſt title a man could ſet up; and made Plato 
ſay, That if all men were as good as they ought, 
the quarrel in a commonwealth would be not as it 
is now, who ſhould be miniſters of ſtate, but who 
ſhould not be ſs. And Socrates * is introduced 
by Xenophon ſeverely chiding a friend of his for 
not entering into the public ſervice, when he was 
every way qualified for it: ' ſuch a backwardneſs 
there was at that time among good men to engage 
with an uſurping people, and a ſet of pragmatical 
ambitious orators. And Diodorus tells us , that 
when the petaliſin was erected at Syracuſe, in 
imitation of the o/fraci/m Þ at Athens, it was ſo 


* Lib. Memorab. + Lib. 11. 
+ Oftraciſm was a kind of popular ſentence to baniſhment 
paſſed againſt men CI perſonal unflucnce, from whatever 
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notoriouſly levelled againſt all who had either 
birth or merit to recommend them, that whoever 
poſſeſſed either, withdrew for fear, and would 
have no concern in public affairs. So that the 
people themſelves were forced to abrogate it for 
fear of bringing all things into confuſion. 

There is one thing more to be obſerved, where- 
in all the popular impeachments in Greece and 
Rome ſeem to have agreed; and that was, a no- 
tion they had of being concerned in point of 
honour to condemn whatever perſon they im- 
peached, however frivolons the articles were, 
upon which they began, or however weak the 
ſurmiſes, whereon they were to proceed in their 
proofs. For, to conceive that the body of the 
people could be miſtaken, was an indignity not 
to be imagined, till the conſequences had convinc- 
ed them, when it was paſt remedy. And I 
look upon this as a fate, to which all popular ac- 
cuſations are ſubject; tho' I ſhould think that the 

ſaying, Vox populi vox Dei, ought to be under- 


cauſe, was thought to render them dangerous to the ſtate: 
the votes were giving by writing the name of the perſon on 
a ſhell, by the Greeks called &5paxor, and caſting the ſhell 
into an urn. | 

Petaliſm was a ſentence nearly of the ſame kind; and as 
oftraciſm was denominated from the ſhell, on which the 
name of the ſuſpected party was written, petaliſm took its 
name from ra a leaf, which the Syracuſans uſed for 
the ſame purpoſe, Hawkef. | ; | 
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ſtood of the univerſal bent and current of a peo- 
ple, not of the bare majority of a few repreſenta- 


great induſtry and application; wherein. thoſe, 
who engage in the purſuits of malice and revenge, 
are much more ſedulous than ſuch as would a 
vent them. 

From what hath been deduced of the difenſs ons 
in Rome between the two bodies of Patricians and 
plebeians, ſeveral refleftions may be made. 

Firſt, That when the balance of power is du» 
ly fixed in a ſtate, nothing is more dangerous or 
unwiſe, than to give way to the fir? /teps of 
popular encroachments; which is uſually done 


either in hopes of procuring eaſe and quiet from 
| ſome vexatious clamour, or elſe made merchan- 


dize, and merely bought and ſold. This is breaking 
into a conſtitution to ſerve a preſent expedient, 
or ſupply a preſent exigency : the remedy of an 
empiric, to ſtifle the preſent pain, but with cer- 
tain proſpect of ſudden and terrible returns. When 
a child grows eaſy and content by being humour. 
ed; and when a lover becomes ſatisfied by ſmall 
compliances, without further purſuits; then ex- 
pect to find popular aſſemblies content with ſmall 
conceſſions. If there could be one ſingle exam- 
ple be brought from the whole compaſs of hiſtory, 
of any one popular aſſembly, who after beginning 
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contend for power, ever fat down quietly with a 
certain ſhare: or if one inſtance could be produc. 
ed of a popular aſſembly, that ever knew, or pro. 
poſed, or declared what ſhare of power was their 
due; then might there be ſome hopes, that it 
were a matter to be adjuſted by reaſonings, by 
conferences, or debates: but ſince that all is 
manifeſtly otherwiſe, I ſee no other courſe to be 


taken in a ſettled ſtate, than a ſteady conſtant re- 


ſolution in thoſe, to whom the reſt of the balance 


is entruſted, never to give way ſo far to popular 


clamours, as to make the leaſt breach in the con. 
ſlitution, through which a million of abuſes and 
encroachments will een in time force An 
8 | 

Again, from this Jedudion it will not wy dif. 
ficult to gather and aſſign certain marks of popu- 
lar encroachments; by obſerving of which, thoſe 


who hold the balance in a ſtate may judge of the | 
degrees, and, by early remedies and application, 


put a ſtop to the fatal conſequences that wonld 
otherwiſe enſue, What thoſe marks are, hath 
been at large deduced, and need not be here re. 
peated. 8 0 

Another a is this: that cwith all reſ: 
pect for popular aſſemblies be it ſpoken) it is hard 


to recollect one folly, infirmity, or vice, to which 
a ſingle man is ſubjected, and from which a body 
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of commons, either collective or repreſented, can 
be wholly ,exempt. For, beſides that they are 
compoſed of men, with all their infirmities about 
them, they have alſo the ill fortune to be gene- 
rally led and influenced by the very worſt among 
themſelves, I mean, popular orators, tribunes, or 
as they are now ſtyled, great ſpeakers, leading 
men, and the like, From whence it comes to 
paſs, that in their reſults we have ſometimes 
found the ſame ſpirit of cruelty and revenge, of 
malice and pride, the ſame blindneſs, and obſtina- 


cy, and unſteadineſs, the ſame ungovernable rage 


and anger, the fame injuſtice, ſophiſtry, and 
fraud, that ever lodged | in the rens of any im. 
dividual. 

Again, in all free ſtates the evil ro be avoided 
is tyranny, that is to ſay, the ſumma imperi, or 
unlimited power ſolely in the hands of the one, 
the few, or the many. Now, we have ſhewn, 
that although moſt revolutions of government in 
Greece and Rome began with the tyranny of the 
people, yet they generally concluded in that of a 
ſiogle perſon; ſo that an uſurping populace is 
its own dupe; a mere underworker, and a pur- 
chaſer in truſt for ſome ſingle tyrant, whoſe ſtate 
and power they advance to their own ruin, with 
as blind an inſtinct, as thoſe worms that die with 
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weaving magnificent habits for beings of a ſu. 
perior nature to — on. 
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O ME reflections upon the late public pro- 
ceedings among us, and that variety of fac. 
tions into which we are ſtill ſo intricately engaged, 
gave occaſion, to this diſcourſe. I am not con- 
ſcious, that I have forced one example, or put it 
into any other light than it appeared to me long 
before I had thought of producing it. | 
I cannot conclude without adding ſome particu || 
lar remarks upon the preſent poſture of affairs and 


diſpoſitions in this kingdom. "ns 
The fate of empire is grown a common- place: ET 
that all forms of government having been inſtitut- WF. -... 
ed by man, muſt be mortal, like their authors, and Maple ar 
have their periods of duration limited as well as with . 
thoſe of private perſons. This is a truth of vul- Mare we 
gar knowlege and obſervation: but there are few, Mpodies 
who turn their thoughts to examine how thole iſ... 
diſeaſes in a ſtate are bred, that haſten its end; fore: 
which would however be a very uſeful enquiry. In no 
For, though we cannot prolong the period of a MW; mu 


commonwealth beyond the decree of heaven, or Wc encc 
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the date of its nature, any more than human life 
beyond the ſtrength of the ſeminal virtue; yet 
we may manage a ſickly conſtitation ;''and pre- 
ſerve a ſtrong one; we may watch and' prevent 
accidents; we may turn off a great blow from 
Jvithout, and purge away an ill humour that is 
E lurking within: and by theſe, and other ſuch me- 
thods, render a ſtate long lived, though not im- 
mortal. Yet ſome phyſicians have thought, that 


the body in an exact equal balance of each with 

would a political body, if the balance of power 
could be always held exactly even. But, I doubt, 
this is as impoſſible in practice as the other. 


It hath an appearance of fatality, and that the 


of many circumſtances, both within and without, 


tut. ¶ vnite towards its ruin: while the body of the peo · 

and Mile are either ſtupidly negligent, or elſe giving in 
1 f vith all their might. to thoſe very practices, that 
vul. 


are working their deſtruction. To ſee whole 
bodies of men breaking a conſtitution by the very 
lame errors, that ſo many have been broke be. 
fore : to obſerve oppoſite parties, who can agree 
n nothing elſe, yet firmly united in ſuch meaſures, 
as mult certainly ruin their country: in ſhort, to 
de encompaſſed with the greateſt dangers from with. 

Þ | | 


if it were practicable to keep the ſeveral humours of 


its oppolite, it might be immortal, and ſo perhaps 


period of a ſtate approacheth, when a concurrence . 
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out, to be torn by many virulent factions with 
in; then to be ſecure and ſenſeleſs under all this | 
and to make it the very leaſt of our concern; 
theſe, and ſome others that might be named, ap. 
pear to me to be the moſt likely e in 
ſtate of a ſickneſs unto death. 


| Quad procul a nobis Hectat Aries 3 


Et ratio potius, quam res  perſuadeat pſa. why 
Lucret in th 

| their 

There are ſome conjunctures, wherein the deat mou! 

or diſſolution of government is more lamentable in plexi 
its conſequences, than it would be in others every 
And, I think, a ſtate can never arrive to its peril effect 
od in a more deplorable criſis, than at the time Si. 
when ſome prince in the neighbourhood, of vali powe 
power and ambition, lies hovering like a. vulture times 
to devour, or, at leaſt diſmember its dying car comn 
caſe; by which means it becomes only a provinalM zrs or 
or acquiſition to ſome mighty monarchy, withou own | 

| hopes of a reſurrection. ; Gene! 
I know very well, there is a ſert of angel ſince, 
tempers, who deride and ridicule, in the numbeſſ progr 
of fopperies, all ſuch apprehenſions as theſe. They with 
have it ready in their months, that the people off the n 
England are of a genius and temper never to adi Henr: 


mit ſlavery among them; and they are furniſhet 
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ich a great many commons. places upon that 


vitk . ſubject. But it ſeems to me that ſuch diſcourſers 
this do reaſon upon ſhort views, and a very moderate 
ern; compaſs of thought. For I think it a great error 
„ae count upon the genius of a nation as a ſtand- 


in 3 ing argument in all ages, ſince there is hardly a 
ſpot of ground in Europe, where the inhabitants 
have not frequently and entirely changed their 
temper and genius. Neither can I ſee any reaſon, 
why the genius of a nation ſhould be more fixed 
in the point of government, than in their morals, 
their learning, their religion, their common hu- 
death BW mour and converſation, their diet and their com- 
ble in plexion; which do all notoriouſly vary almoſt in 
thers BY every age, and may every one of them have Nes 
peri effects upon mens notions of goverument. 
time Since the Norman conqueſt, the balance of 
f val power in England bath often varied, and ſome- 
alrurt BY times been wholly overturned; the part which the 
g car commons had in it, (that moſt diſputed point) in 
wine its original, progreſs, and extent, was, by theit 
hou own confeſſions, but à very inconſiderable ſhare. 
Generally ſpeaking, they have been gaining ever 
ſince, though with frequent interruptions and flow 
progreſs. The aboliſhing of villanage, together 
with the caſtom introduced (or permitted) among 
the nobles of ſelling their lands in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, was a mighty addition to the 
TS 
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. power of the commons: yet I think a much ha 
6 greater happened in the time of his ſucceſſor, at ab] 
LON the difſolution of the abbeys; for this turned the 28 
Is clergy wholly out of the ſcale, who had fo long 5 
1609 filled it; and placed the commons in their ſtead; we 
100 who in a few years became poſſeſſed of vaſt hei 
MHA quantities of thoſe and other lands by grant or 0 
1 purchaſe. About the middle of Q. Elizabeth's bear 
— reign, I take the power between the nobles and oug 
1 the commons to have been in more equal forn 
Wl balance, than it was ever before or ſince. But to b 
il Wl. then or ſoon after aroſe a faction in England, and 
il which, under the name of puritan, began to grow Ml the | 
1 popular by molding up their new ſchemes of reli- ¶ com; 
| | i gion with republican - principles in government; other 
16 00 and, gaining upon the prerogative as well as the ¶ any c 
1 nobles, under ſeveral denominations, for the ſpace Bl ſelves 
ö ny | of about fixty years, did at laſt overthrow the con- ll of o- 
1 ſtitution, and, according to the uſual courſe of dream 

Wh: ſach revolutions, did introduce a ryranny, firſt 
# i of the people, and then of a ſingle. perſon. + + N 
9 4 In a ſhort time after, the old government was King C 
6 8 : | 5 4 form 
| revived. But the progreſs of affairs for almoſt e oce., 
thirty years, under: the reigns of two princes *, b pub 
is a ſubje& of a very different nature: when the 3 
: balance was in danger: to be e by the BF mw 
12 ; | Year, ar 
5 o Chatles II. and James IT. years to 
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hands that held it, which was at laſt very ſeaſon. 


a ably prevented by the late revolution. However, 
the as it is the talent of human nature to run from 
Ing one extreme to another, ſo in a very few years 
ad; we have made mighty leaps. from prerogative 
vaſt heights into the depths of popularity, and I doubt 
or to the very laſt degree that our conſtitution will 
th's bear. It were to be wiſhed, that the moſt au- 
and guſt aſſembly of the commons would pleaſe to 
qua form a pandect of their own power and privileges, 
But to be confirmed by the entire legiſlative authority, 
and, and that in as ſolemn a manner (if they pleaſe) as 
row the magna charta. But to fix one foot of their 
reli- ¶ compaſs wherever they think fit, and extend the 
ent; other to ſuch terrible lengths, without deſcribing 
the any circumference at all, is to leave us and them- 


ſelves in a very uncertain ſtate, and in a ſort 
con. Bl of rotation, that the author of the Oceana never 
ſe of dreamed on. I believe the moſt hardy tribune 


+ Mr. James Harrington, ſome time in the ſervice of 
King Charles I. after whoſe death he drew up and printed 
form of popular government, entitled, The commonwealth 
of Oceana he endeavoured likewiſe to promote this ſcheme 
by public diſcourſes at a nightly meeting of ſeveral curious 
gentlemen in New-Palace Yard, Weſtminſter. This club 
was called the Rota; and Mr. Henry Nevil, one of its 
members, propoſed to the then Houſe of Commons, that 
a third part of the ſenate ſhould rote out by ballot every 
year, and be incapable of being elected again for three 
years to come. Hawke. 5 
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will not venture to affirm at preſent, that any to 
juſt fears of encroachment are given us from me 
the regal power, or the few : and, is it then im- mi 
poſſible to err on the other ſide? Ho far con 
muſt we proceed, or where ſhall we ſtop? The end 
raging of the ſea, and the madneſs of the people bec 
are put together in holy writ; and it is God a. Lea 
lone who can ſay to either, Hitherto ſhalt thou ſte⸗ 
paſs, and no further, —- = hc: 
The balance of power in a limited ſtate is of gen 
ſuch abſolute neceſſity, that Cromwell himſelf, be. ent 
fore he had perfectly confirmed his tyranny, hav. WY oth 
ing ſome occaſions for the appearance of a parlia- WI ed 
ment, was forced to create and erect an entire MY whi 
new houſe of Lords, ſuch as it was, for a coun. the 
terpoiſe to the Commons. And indeed, confi- mat 
dering the vileneſs of the clay, I have ſometimes the i 
wondered, that no tribune of that age durſt ever bers, 
venture to aſk the potter, What doſt thou make? ¶ part 
But it was then about the laſt act of popular u- 2 fe. 
ſurpation, and fate or Cromwell had already pre. bie 
pared them for that of a ſingle perſon. cann 
J have been often amazed at the rude, paſſion · ¶ £924, 
ate, and miſtaken refults which have at certain a vol 
times fallen from great aſſemblies, both ancient and i in a 
modern, and of other countries as well as our ed by 
own. This gave me the opinion, I mentioned e, 
or, 


2 while ago; that public conventions are liable 


SA 


+ 
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| to all the infirmities, follies, and vices of private 
men. To which, if there be any exception, it 
muſt be of ſuch aſſemblies, who a& by univerſal 
concert, upon public principles, and for public 
ends; ſuch as proceed upon debates without un. 
becoming warmths, or influence from particular 
leaders and inflamers; ſuch whoſe members in- 
ſtead of canvaſſing to procure majorities for 
their private opinons, are ready to comply with 
general ſober reſults, though contrary 40 their own 
ſentiments, Whatever aſſemblies act by theſe and 
other methods of the like nature, muſt be allow- 
ed to be exempt from ſeveral imperfections, to 
which particular men are ſubjected. But I think 
the ſource of moſt miſtakes and miſcarriages in 
matters debated by public aſſemblies, ariſeth from 
the influence of private perſons upon great num- 
bers, ſtyled in common phraſe, leading men and 
the? parties. And therefore when we ſometimes meet 
ir u. a2 few words put together, which is called the 
pre- MW ve or reęſolution of an aſſembly, and which we 
cannot poſlibly reconcile to prudence or public 
ſion · 2204, it is moſt charitable to conjecture, that ſuch 
rtain a vote has been conceived, and born, and bred 
t and in a private brain, afterwards raiſed and ſupport- 
our ed by an obſequious party, and then with uſual 
oned MF methods confirmed by an artificial majority. 
iable MW For, let us ſuppoſe five hundred men, mixed in 
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point of ſenſe and honeſty, as uſually aſſemblies 
are; and let us ſuppoſe theſe men propoſing, de- 
bating, reſolving, voting, according to the mere 
natural motions of their own little or much rea. 
ſon and underſtanding; I do allow, that abun- 
dance of indigeſted and abortive, many pernicious 
and fooliſh overtures would ariſe, and float a 
new minutes; but then they will die and diſap. 
pear. Becauſe, this muſt be ſaid in behalf of 
human kind, that common ſenſe and plain rea- 
ſon, while men are diſengaged from acquired o 
pinions, will ever have ſome general influence up. | 
on their minds; whereas the ſpecies of folly and 
vice are infinite, and fo different in every indi- 
vidual, that they could never procure a majority, 
if other corruptions did not enter to prevert mens 
underſtandings, and miſguide their wills. 
To deſcribe how parties are bred in an aſſem- 
bly, would be a work too difficult at preſent, 
and perhaps not altogether ſafe. Periculoſe ple. 
num opus ale. Whether thoſe, who are lead- 
ers, uſually arive at that ſtation more by a ſort 
of inſtinct or ſecret compoſition of their nature, 
or influence of the ſtars, than by the poſſeſſion 
of any great abilities, may be a point of much 
diſpute: but when the leader is once fixed, there 
will never fail to be followers. And man is fo 
apt to zmitate, ſo much of the nature of /heep, 
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imitatores, ſervum pecus, that whoever is ſo bold 
to give the firſt great leap over the heads of thoſe: 
about him, though he be the worſt of the flock, 
ſhall be quickly followed by the reſt: Beſides, 
when parties are once formed, the ſtragglers look 
ſo ridiculous, and become fo infignificant, that 
they have no other way, but to run into the 
herd, which at leaſt will hide and protect them; 
and where to be much conſidered, rue m 
to be very vio len. 5 

But there is one e aol den to 
parties, which I take to be of all others moſt per- 
nicious in a ſtate; and I would be glad any par- 
tizan would help me to a tolerable reaſon, that 


becauſe Clodius and Gurio happen to agree with 


me in a few fingular notions, I muſt therefore 
blindly follow them in all: or to ſtate it at beſt, 
that becauſe Bibulus the party man is perſuaded 
that Clodius and Curio do really propoſe the good 
of their country as their chief end; therefore Bi- 
bulus (hall be wholly guided and governed, by 
them in the means and meaſures towards it. Is 
it enough for Bibulus, and: the reſt of the herd, 
to ſay without further examining, I am of the 


fide with Claudius, or I vote for Curio? arethele 


proper methods to form and make up what they 
think fit to call the united wiſdom of the nation? 
Is it not poſlible, that upon ſome occaſion (lo- 


— 
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dius may be bold and inſolent, borne away by 
his paſſion, malicious, and revengeful ? That 
Curio may be corrupt, and expoſe to ſale his 
tongue and his pen ? I conceive it far below the 
dignity both of human nature, and human rea- 
ſon, to be engaged in any party, the moſt plau- 
fible ſoever, upon ſuch fervile conditions. 
This influence of any one upon many, which 
ſeemis to be as great in a people repreſented, as 
it was of old in the commons collective, toge- 
ther wih the conſequences it hath had upon the 
legiſlature, hath given me frequent occaſion to 
reflect upon what Diodorus tells us of one Cha. 
rondas, a lawgiver to the Sybarites, an antient 


le of Italy, who was ſo averſe from all ino · 


vation, eſpecially when it was to proceed from 


particular perſons, (and, I ſuppoſe, that he might 


put it out of the power of men, fond of theit 
own notions, to diſturb the conſtitution at their 
pleaſures, by advancing private ſchemes) that he 
provided a ſtatute, that whoever propoſed any 


alteration to be made, ſhould ſtep out and do it 


with a rope about his neck: if the matter pro 
poſed were generally approved, then it ſhould 


paſs into a law; if it went in the negative, the 


propoſer to be immediately hanged. Great mt 
niſters'may talk of what projects they pleaſe; but 
Tam deceived, if a more effectual one could 
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ever be found for taking off (as the preſent phraſe 
is) thoſe hot, unquiet ſpirits, who diſturb aſſem. 
blies, and obſtru& public affairs, by gratifying 
their pride, their 2 their een or * 
avarice. _ 

Thoſe who in a late reign began the iis 
tion between the perſonal and politic capacity, 
ſeem to have had reaſon, if they judged of princes 
by themſelves; for, I think there is hardly to be 
found through all nature a greater difference be- 
tween two things, than there is between a repre- 
ſenting commoner in the function of his public 
calling, and the ſame perſon when he acts in the 
common offices of life. Here he allows himſelf 
to be upon a level with the reſt of mortals: here 
he follows his own reaſon, and his own way; 


and rather affects a ſingularity in bis actions and 
thoughts, than ſervilely to copy either from the 


wiſeſt of his neighbours In ſhort, here his folly, 
and his wiſdom, his reaſon and his paſſions are all 
of his own growth, not the eccho or infuſion of 
other men. But when he is got near the walls 
of his aſſembly, he aſſumes and affects an entire 
ſett of very different airs; he conceives himſelf 
a being of a ſuperior nature to thoſe without, and 
acting in a ſphere, where the vulgar methods: for 
the conduct of human life can be of no uſe. He 
is liſted in a party, where he. neither knows the 
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dhe! 
Win fe 


temper, nor deſigns, nor perhaps the perſon of 
his leader; but whoſe opinions he follows and 
maintains with a zeal and faith as violent, as a 

young ſcholar does thoſe of a philoſopher, whoſe if th 
ſect he is taught to profeſs. He hath neither o. cede: 
pinions nor thoughts, nor actions, nor talk, that et! 
he can call his own, but all conveyed to him by clarir 
his leader, as wind is through an organ. The tary : 
nouriſhment he receives, hath been not only chew. der od, 
ed, but digeſted, before it comes into his mouth. ſee 
Thus inſtructed, he follows the party right or tures 
wrong through all its ſentiments, and acquires a t ©! 
courage and ſtiffneſs of Wen not all e at the 
with him. ever { 
This encourages me to dds has 8 the had ef 


preſent lucid interval, the member retired to their Th 
homes may ſuſpend a while their acquired com- eee 
plexions, and taught by the calmneſs of the ſcene flit la 
and the ſeaſon, reaſſume the native ſedateneſs of e let 
their temper. If this ſhould be fo, it would be an 
wiſe in them, as individual and private mortals, romiſe 
to look back a little upon the ſtorms they have d to t 
raiſed, as well as thoſe they had eſcaped. - To I 1 5 
reflect, that they have been authors of a new and Fance, 
wonderful thing in England, which is, for a em 
houſe of Commons to looſe the univerſal favour {M0 29t | 
of the numbers they repreſent: to obſerve, how e, 

<QMMO! 


thoſe, whom they thought fit to perſecute for 
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nahteouſneſs ſake, have been openly caraſſed by 
W the people; and to remember how themſelves ſate 
Win fear of their perſons from popular rage. Now, 
if they would know the ſecret of all this unpre- 
cedented proceeding in their maſters, they muſt 
not impute it to their freedom in debate, or de- 
W claring their opinions, but to that unparliamen- 
Wtary abuſe of /etring individuals upon their ſhouts 
rs, who were hated by God and man. For, 
Wit ſeems the maſs of the people, in ſuch conjunc- 
tures as this, have opened their eyes, and will 
not endure to be governed by Clodius and Curio, 
at the head of their Myrmidons, though theſe be 
ever ſo numerous, and APO: of their own 
repreſentatives. 

This averſion, of the people againſt the late 
proceedings of the Commons is an accident, that, 
fit laſt a while, might be improved to good uſes 
for letting the balance of power a little more up- 
dn an equality, than their late meaſures ſeem to 
romiſe or admit. This accident may be imput- 
d to two cauſes: the firſt is an univerſal fear 
dd apprehenſion of the greatneſs and power of 
ance, whereof the people in general ſeem to be 
ery much and juſtly poſſeſſed, and therefore 
annot but reſent to ſee it, in fo critical a junc- 
ure, wholly laid aſide by their miniſters, the 
ommons. The other cauſe is a great love and 
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time they have begun to ſay, and to fetch in : 


ſenſe of gratitude in the people towards their pre. 
ſent King, grounded upon a long opinion and 
experience of his merit, as well as conceſſions to 
all their reaſonable deſires; ſo that it is for ſome 


ſtances, where he hath in many things been hard. 
ly uſed. How long theſe humours may laſt, (for 
paſſions are momentary, and eſpecially thoſe off 
a multitude) or what conſequences they may pro 
duce, a little time will diſcover. But whenever 
it comes to paſs, that a popular aſſembly, free 
from ſuch obſtructions, and already poſſeſſed off 
more power, than an equal balance will allow ſf 
ſhall continue to think they have not enough ſi 
but by cramping the hand that holds the balance 
and by impeachments or diſſenſions with the no- 
bles, endeavour ſtill for more; I cannot poſſibly 
ſee in the common courſe of things, how the 
fame cauſes can produce different effects and con 
ſequences among us, from what they did in Greece 
and Rome. : 
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na LETTER to the moſt honourable 
RokERT Earl of Oxford and Mortimer. 
Lord high Treaſurer of Great-Biritain. 
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To the Moſt Honourable 
ROBER T Earl of Oxroxp, etc. 


A 


Myr Loox p, 
H A T TI had the honour of mentioning 

to your Lordſhip ſome time ago in con- 
verſation, was not a new thought, juſt then ſtart- 1 
ed by accident or occaſion, but the reſult of long 1 


* It is well known, that if the Queen had lived a year 
or two longer, this propoſal would, in all probability, have 
taken effect. For the Lord Treaſurer had already nominat- 
ed ſeveral perſons without diſtinction of quality or party, 
who were to compoſe a ſociety for the purpoſes mentioned 
by the author; and reſolved to uſe his credit with her Ma- 
zeſty, that a fund ſhould be applied to ſupport the expence 
of a large room, where the ſocicty ſhould meet, and for 
other incidents. But this ſcheme fell to the ground, partly 
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reflection, and I have been confirmed in my ſen. 
timents by the opinion of ſome very judicious 
perſons, with whom I conſulted. They all a. 


by the diſſenſions among the great men at court; but chiefly 
by the lamented death of that glorious princeſs. 

This piece might have been a very uſeful perſormance, 
if it had been longer, and leſs eclipſed by compliments to 
the Noble perſon to whom it is addrefled. It ſeems to have 
been intended as a preface to ſome more enlarged deſign; 
at the head of which ſuch an introduction muſt have appear- 
ed with great propriety. A work of this kind is much want- 
ed, as our language inſtead of being improved, is every 
day growing worſe, and more debaſed. We bewilder our- 
ſelves in various orthography; we ſpeak and we write at 
random; and if a man's common converſation were to be 


committed to paper, he would be ſtartled for to find, himfelf WW 


guilty in a few ſentences, of ſo many ſoleciſms and ſuch 


falſe Engliſh. I believe we are the only people in the Chri- 
ſtian world, who repeat the Lord's prayer in an ungramma- | 


tical manner: and I remember to have heard, that when a 
motion was made in the convocation to alter the word 
which for the word who, the propoſition was rejected by the 
majority. This inſtance may ſhew you of what ſort of men, 
the moſt learned, and even the moſt reverend aſſemblies are 
ſometimes compoſed. But let us conſider the conduct of a 
neighbouring nation. How induſtrious have the French 


perfection have they brought it? Rome, by her conqueſts, 
made her diale& univerſal: France, by her policy, has 
done the ſame. By policy, 1 ers the encouragement of 
arts and ſciences; which will often render a nation more 
powerful than arms. 


academies eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe: and, until ſome 
publie work of the ſame kind is undertaken in England, 
we cannot flatter ourſelves with any hopes of amending the 
errors, or aſcertaining the limits of our ſtyle. I ſhall not 
preſume even to whiſper to you, that I think a deſign of 


1 


been to improve their language? and to what a ſtate of i 


Nothing has contributed fo much to 
the purity and excellence of the French tongue, as the noble 
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greed, that nothing would be of greater uſe to · 
wards the improvement of knowlege and polite- 
neſs, than ſome effectual method for carrecting, 


this ſort is ſufficiently momentous to attract the confidera- 
tion of our legiſſative powers. Their thoughts are otherwiſe 
employed, and their facultics otherwiſe applied. But 1 
will venture to ſay, that if to our Hoſpitals for lunatics, an 
hoſpital was added for the reception and ſupport of men of 
ſenſe and learning, it would be of the higheſt honour to the 
reſent age, and of no leſs advantage to poſterity. I call 
it an hoſpital, becauſe I ſuppoſe it to be erected for the be» 
neſit of ſuch perſons, whoſe infirm fortunes, or diſeaſed re- 
venues, may have rendered the ſtrength. and abilities of 
their minds weak and uſeleſs to the public: for I entirel 
agree with. Ariſtotle, where he fays, in the words of his 
ſcholiaſt, Eum preclara et magua vix pofſe exequi et praſtare, 
cui facultates deſunt : quonium per amicos et civilem potentiam, 
veluti per inſtrumenta, neceſſe eſt pleraque effici. The refle&ti- 
ons that ariſe from this theme, I find, are driving me be- 
yond due bounds : therefore I ſhall only add, that I hearti- 
ly wiſh you may think an attention to your native language 
as uſeful and improving a ſtudy as can be purſued, in what» 
ever ſtation of life Providence may allot you. Orrery. 

In this epiſtle Dr Swift eomplains to the Earl of Oxford 
as firſt miniſter, in the name of all the learned and polite 
perſons of the nation, that our language is extremely im- 
perfect, that its daily improvements are by no means equal 
to its daily corruptions, that the pretenders to refine it have 
chiefly multiplied abuſes and abſurdities, and that in man 
inſtances it offends againft every part of grammar. He 
proves with irreſiſtible force of reaſon, that our language 
ought to be refined to a certain ſtandard, and then fixed for 
ever: he remarks the ſeveral inconveniencies which ariſe 
perpetually from our ſtupid inattention to theſe matters. 
He doth not however preſcribe any methods for aſcertain» 
ing the language, but throws out ſome general obſervations, 
leaving the reſt to the inſpection of that ſociety, which he 
hoped would have been ſpeedily inſtituted by the Lord 
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enlarging and aſcertaining our language; and they 
think it a work very poſſible to be compaſſed un- 
der the protection of a prince, the countenance 
and encouragement of a miniſtry, and the care 
of proper perſons choſen for ſuch an undertaking. 
I was glad to find your Lordſhip's anſwer in fo 
different a ſtyle, from what hath been common- 


ly made uſe of on the like occaſions for ſome 


years paſt, That all ſuch thoughts muſt be defer- 
red to a time of peace: a topic which ſome have 
carried ſo far, that they would not have us by 
any means think of preſerving our civil or reli- 


gious conſtitution, becauſe we are engaged in a 


war abroad. It will be among the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of your miniſtry, my Lord, that you 
have a genius above all ſuch regards, and that 
no reaſonable propoſal for the honour, the ad- 
vantage, or the ornament of your country, how- 
ever foreign to your more immediate office, was 
ever neglected by you. I confeſs the merit of 
this candour and condeſeenſion is very much leſ- 
ſened, becauſe your Lordſhip hardly leaves us 
room to offer our good wiſhes; removing all 
our difficulties, and ſupplying our wants, faſter 


Treaſurer. But this ſcheme fell to the ground, partly by 


the diſſenſions among the great men at court, and chiefly 


by the lamented death of Q. Anne, that ever glorious prin- 
cels. Swift, 
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than the moſt viſionary projector can adjuſt his 
ſchemes. And therefore, my Lord, the deſign 


of this paper is not ſo much to offer you ways 


and means, as to complain of a grievance, the 
redreſſing of which is to be your own work as 
much as that of paying the nation's debts, or o- 
pening a trade into the South-ſea; and though 
not of ſuch immediate benefit, as either of theſe, 
or any other of your glorious actions, yet per- 
haps in further ages not leſs to your honour. 


My Lord, I do here in the name of all the 
learned and polite perſons of the nation complain 


to your Lordſhip as firſt miniſter, that our lan- 
guage is extremely imperfect; that its daily im- 
provements are by no means in proportion to its 
daily corruptions; that the pretenders to poliſh 
and refine it have chiefly multiplied abuſes and 
abſurdities; and, that in many inſtances it of- 
fends againſt every part of grammar. But leſt 
your Lordſhip ſhould think my cenſure too ſe- 
vere, I ſhall take leave to be more particular. 

I believe your Lordſhip will agree with me in 
the reaſon, why our language is leſs refined than 
thoſe of Italy, Spain, or France. It is plain, 


that the Latin tongue in its purity was never in 
this iſland, towards the conqueſt of which few 


or no attempts were made till the time of Clau- 
dius; neither was that language ever ſo vulgar 
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in Britain, as it is known to have been in Gaul 
and Spain. Further, we find that the Roman 


kepions here, were at length all recalled to help 
their country againſt the Goths, and other barba. 
fous invaders. Mean time the Britains, left to 
ſhift for themſelves, and daily harraſſed by cruel 
inroads from the Pits, were forced to call in the 
Saxons for their defence ; who conſequently re- 
duced the greateſt part of the jſland to their own 
power, drove the Britains into the moſt remote 
and mountainous parts, and the reſt of the coun- 
try in caſtoms, religion, and language, became 


wholly Saxen. This 1 take to be the reaſon, why 


there are more Latin words remaining in the 
Britiſh' tongue than in the old Saxon, which, 
excepting ſome few variations in the orthography, 
is the ſame in moſt original words with our pre. 
ſent Engliſh, as well as with the German and 
other Northern dialects. 

Edward the ronfofſor, keviog lived obs in 


France, appears to be the firſt who introduced 


any mixture of the French tongue with the Sax 


on; the court affecting what the prince was fond 


of, and others taking it up for a faſhion, as it 
is now with us. Williatn he conqueror proceed- 
ed much further; bringing over with him vaſt 
numbers of that nation, ſcattering them in every 
monaſtery, giving them great quantities of land, 
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directing all pleadings to be in that language, and 
endeavouring to make it univerſal in the king» 
dom. This at leaſt is the opinion generally re- 


ceived: but your lordſhip hath fully convinced 


me, that the French tongue made yet a great» 
er progreſs here under Hurry the ſecond, who 


had large territories on that continent both from 


his father and his wife, made frequent journeys 
and expeditions thither, and was always attended 
with a number of his countrymen, retainers at 


his court. For ſome centuries after was a con- 


ſtant intercourſe between France and England, 
by the dominions we poſſeſſed there, and the 
conqueſts we made; ſo that our language be- 
tween two and three hundred years ſeems to 
have had a greater mixture with French than at 
preſent; many words having been afterwards re- 
jected, and ſome ſince the time of Spenfer; al- 
though we have ſtill retained not a few, which 
have been long antiquated in France. I could 
produce ſeveral inſtances of both kinds, if it were 
of any uſe or entertainment. 

To examine into the ſeveral circnmſtances by 
which the language of a country may be altered, 
would force me to enter into a wide field. I 
ſhall only obſerve, that the Latin, the French, 
and the Engliſh, ſeem to have undergone the 


| fame fortune. The firſt, from the days of Ro- 
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reaſons for the corruptions of the laſt: as, the 
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mulus to thoſe of Julius Caeſar, ſuffered perpe. 
tual changes: and by what we meet in thoſe au- 
thors who occaſionally ſpeak on that ſubject, as 
well as from certain fragments of old laws, it is 
manifeſt that the Latin, three hundred years be- 
fore Tully, was as unintelligible in his time, as the 
Engliſh and French of the ſame period are now ; 
and theſe two have changed as much ſince Willi. 
am the congueror (which is but little leſs than ſe. 
ven hundred years) as the Latin appears to have 
done in the like term. Whether our language 
or the French will decline as faſt as the Roman 
did, is a queſtion, that would perhaps admit 
more debate than it is worth. There were many 


change of their government to a tyranny, which 
ruined the ſtudy of eloquence, there being no 
further uſe or encouragement for popular orators: 
their giving not only the freedom of the city, 
but capacity for employments, to ſeveral towns 
in Gaul, Spain, and Germany, and other diſtant 
parts, as far as Aſia; which brought a great num- 
ber of foreign pretenders into Rome: the (laviſh 
diſpoſition of the ſenate and people, by which the 
wit and eloquence of the age were wholly turn- 
ed into panegyric, the moſt barren of all ſubjects: 
the great corruptions of manners, and introduc- 
tion of foreign luxury, with foreign terms to 
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expreſs it, with ſeveral others, that might be aſ- 
nigned; not to mention thoſe invaſions from the 
Goths and Vandals, which are too obvious to in; 
ſiſt on. 

The Roman language arrived at great — 
tion, before it began to decay: and the French 
for theſe laſt fifty years hath been poliſhing as 


much as it will bear, and appears to be declining 


by the natural inconſtancy of that people, and 
the affectation of ſome late authors to introduce 


and multiply cant words, which is the moſt ruin · 
ous corruption in any language. La Bruyere, 


a late celebrated writer among them, makes uſe 


of many new terms, which are not to be found 


in any of the common dictionaries before his 
time. But the Engliſh tongue is not arrived to 
ſuch a degree of perfection, as to make us ap- 
prehend any thoughts of its decay; and if it 
were once refined to a certain ſtandard, perhaps 
there might be ways found out to fix it for ever, 


or at leaſt till we are invaded and made a con- 
queſt by ſome other ſtate; and even then our 


beſt writings might probably be preſerved with 
care, and grow into eſteem, and the authorshave 
a chance for immortality. 

But without ſuch great revolutions as theſe (to 


which we are, I think, leſs ſubject than kingdoms 


upon the continent) J ſee no at ſolute neceſſity 
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why any language ſhould be perpetually chang- 


ing; for we find many examples to the contrary, 
From Homer to Plutarch are above a thouſand 
years; ſo long at leaſt the purity of the Greek 
tongue may be allowed to laſt, and we know not 
how far before, The Grecians ſpread their co. 
lonies round all the coaſts of Aſia Minor, even 
to the Northern parts lying towards the Euxine, 
in every iſland of the Agaean ſea, and ſeveral 
others in the Mediterranean; where the language 
was preſerved entire for many ages, after they 
themſelves became colonies to Rome, and till 
they were over-run by the barbarous nations up- 
on the fall of that Empire. The Chineſe have 
books in their language above two thouſand years 
old, neither have the frequent conqueſts of the 
Tartars been able to alter it. The German, 
Spaniſh, and Italian, have admitted few or no 
changes for ſome ages paſt. The other lan- 
guages of Europe I know nothing of; neither is 
there any occafion to conſider them. 

Having taken this compaſs, I return to thoſe 
conſiderations upon our own language, which! 
would humbly offer your lordſhip. The period, 
wherein the Engliſh tongue received moſt im- 
provement, I take to commence with the begin: 
ning of queen Elizabeth's reign, and to conclude 
with the great rebellion in forty-two. *Tis true, 
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there was a very ill taſt both of ſtyle and wit, 
which prevaileꝗ under king James the firſt ; but 
that ſeems to Have been corrected in the firſt 
years of his ſueceſſor, who among many other 
qualifications of an excellent prince, was a great 
patron of learning. From the civil war ta this pre- 
ſent time, I am apt to doubt whether the corrupti - 
ons in our language have not at leaſt equalled 
the refinements of it; and theſe corruptions ve 
ry few of the beſt authors in our age have whol» 
ly eſcaped. During the uſurpation, ſuch an in. 
fuſion of enthuſiaſtic [jargon prevailed in eve. 
ry writing, as was not ſhaken off in many years 
after. To this ſucceeded that licentiouſneſs which 
entered with the reſtoration, and from infeQting 
our religion and morals fell to corrupt our lan- 


guage 3 which laſt was not like to be much im- 


proved by thoſe, who at that time made up the 
court of King Charles the ſecond : either ſuch, 
who had followed him in his baniſhment, or 
who had been altogether converſant in the dia- 
left of thoſe fanatic times; or young men, who 


had been educated in the ſame country; ſo that 


the court, which uſed to be the ſtandard of pro- 

priety and correctneſs of ſpeech, was then, and. 

I think, hathever ſince continued the worſt ſchool 

in England for that accompliſbment; and ſo will 

remain, till better care be taken in the education 
1 
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of our young nobility, that they may ſet out in. 
to the world with ſome foundation of literature, 
in order to qualify them for patterns of polite. 
neſs. The conſequence of this defect upon our 
language may appear from the plays, and other 
compoſitions written for entertainment within 
fifty years paſt; filled with a ſucceſſion of affect. 
ed phraſes, and new conceited words, either bor. 
rowed from the current ſtyle of the court, or 
from thoſe, who under the character of men of 
wit and pleafure pretended to give the law. Ma. 
ny of theſe refinements have already been long 
antiquated, and are now hardly intelligible; 
which is no wonder, when they were the pro- 
duct only of ignorance and caprice. 

1 have never known this great town without 
one or more dunces of figure, who had credit 
enough to give riſe to fome new word, and 
propagate it in moſt converſations, though it had 
neither humour nor ſignificancy. If it ſtruck 
the preſent taſte, it was ſoon transferred into.the 
plays and current ſcribbles of the week, and be- 
came an addition to our language; white the 
men of wit and learning, inſtead of early obvi- 
ating ſuch corruptions, were too often ſeduced 
to imitate and comply v with them. 

There is another ſet” of men, who have con- 


tributed very much to the ſpoiling of the Englith 
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tongue; Imean, the poets from the time of the 


reſtoration. Theſe gentlemen, although they 
could not be inſenſible how much our language 
was already overſtocked with monoſyllables, 
yet to ſave time and pains introduced that bar- 
barons cuſtom of abbreviating words, to fit 
them to the meaſure of their verſes; and this 
they have frequently done ſo very injudiciouſly, 
as to form ſuch harſh and unharmonious ſounds, 
that none but a northern ear could endure; they 
have joined the moſt obdurate conſonants without 
one intervening vowel, only to ſhorten a ſyllable : 
and their taſte in time became ſo depraved, that 
what was at firſt a poetical licence not to be juſ- 
tified, they made their choice, alledging, that 
the words pronounced at length ſounded faint 
and languid. This was a pretence to take up 
the ſame cuſtom im proſe: fo that moſt of the 
books we fee now a days, are full of thoſe mang. 


| lings and abbreviations. Inſtances of this abuſe are 
| innumerable: what does your lord{hip think of 


the words, drudg'd, diſturb'd, rebuk'd, fledg'd, 


and a thouſand others every where to be met 


with | in proſe as well as verſe? Where by leav- 


ing out a vowel, to fave a ſyllable, we form ſo 
jarring a ſound, and ſo difficult to utter, that 


1 have often wondered how it could ever obtain. 


Ano ther cauſe (and perhaps borrowed from the 
|= Ba 
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former) which hath contributed not a little to 
the maiming of our language, is a fooliſh opinion, 
advanced of late years, that we ought to ſpell 
exactly as we ſpeak ; which, beſide the obvious 
inconvenience of utterly deſtroying our etymo- 
logy, would be a thing we ſhould never ſee an 
end of. Not only the ſeveral towns and coun. 
ties of England have a different way of pronounc. 
ing, but even here in London they clip their 
words after one manner about the court, ano- 
ther in the city, and a third in the ſuburbs: and 
in a few years, it is probable, will all differ from 
themſelves, as fancy or fathion (ball direct: all 
which reduced to writing would entirely con- 
found orthography. Yet many people are ſo fond 
of this conceit, that it is ſometimes a difficult mat- 
ter to read modern books and pamphlets; where 
the words are ſo curtailed, and varied from their 
original ſpelling, that whoever hath been uſed 
to plain Engliſh, will hardly know them by 
light. - 
Several young men at the univerſit ties, terribly 
poſſeſſed with the fear of pedantry, run into a 
wor ſe extreme, and think all politeneſs to con- 
ſiſt in reading the traſh ſent down to them from 
hence: this they call knowing the world, and 
reading men and manners. Thus furniſhed 
they come up to town, reckon all the'r errors 


ſtrous productions, which under the name of 


not very polite. This perpetual diſpoſition to 


barity of thoſe Northern nations, from whom we 
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for n borrow the neweſt ſett of 
phraſes; and if they take a pen into their hands, 
all the odd words they have picked up in a-cof 
fee houſe, or a gaming ordinary, are produced 
as flowers of ſtyle; and the orthography refin- 
ed to the utmoſt. To this we owe thoſe mon- 


trips, ſpies, amuſements, and other conceited ap- 
pellations, have over-run us for ſome years paſt. 
To this we owe that ſtrange race of wits, who 
tell us, they write to the humour of the age. 
And I wiſh I could ſay, theſe quaint fopperies 
were wholly abſent from graver ſubjefts. In 
ſhort, I would undertake to ſhew your lordihip 
ſeveral pieces, where the beauties of this kind are 
ſo predominant, that with all your {kill in lan- 
guages you could never be able to read or under- 
ſtand them. 

But I am very much miſtaken, if many of theſe 
falſe refinements among us do not ariſe from a 
principle, which would quite deſtroy their credit, 
if it were well underſtood and conſidered. For 
I am afraid, my lord, that with all the real "a 
good qualities of our country we are naturally Wi 


ſhorten our words, by retrenching the vowels, is 
nothing elſe but a tendency to lapſe into the bar- 


1 
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are deſcended, and whoſe languages labour all un. 


der the fame defect. For it is worthy our ob- 
ſervation, that the Spaniards, the French, and 


the Italians, although derived from the ſame 


Northern anceſtors with ourſelves, are with the 
utmoſt difficulty taught to pronounce our words, 


which Swedes and Danes, as well as the Germans 
and the Dutch, attain to with eaſe, becauſe our 
ſyllables reſemble theirs in the roughneſs and fre- 
quency of conſonants. Now, as we ſtruggle 
with an ill climate, to improve the nobler kinds 
of fruits, are at the expence of walls to receive 
and reverberate the faint rays of the ſun, and 
fence againſt the Northern blaſts, we fometimes 


by the help of a good ſoil equal the production 


of warmer countries who have no need to be at 
ſo much coſt and care. It is the fame thing with 
reſpect to the polite arts among us; and the ſame 
defect of heat which gives a fierceneſs to our na- 
tures, may contribute to that roughnefs of our 
language, which bears ſome analogy to the barſh 
fruit of colder countries. For I do not reckon 
that we want a genius more than the reſt of our 


neighbours: but your lordſhip will be of my o- 


pinion, that we ought to ſtruggle with theſe na- 


tural diſadvantages as much as we can, and be 


careful whom we employ, whenever we deſign 


to correct them, which is a work that has hitherto- 
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been aſſumed by the leaſt qualified hands. So. 
that if the choice had been left to me, I would 
rather have truſted the refinement of our lan- 
guage, as far as it relates to ſound, to the judg- 
ment of the women, than of illiterate court-fops, 
half. witted poets, and univerſity-boys. For it 
is plain, that women in their manner of corrupt- 
ing words do naturally diſcard the eonſonants, 
as we do the vowels. What I am going to tell 
your lordſhip appears very trifling ; that more 
than once, where ſome of both ſexes were in 
company, I have perſuaded two or three of each 
to take a pen, and write down a number of let- 
ters joined together, juſt as it came into their 
heads ; and upon reading this gibberiſh, we bave 
found that which the men had wrote, by the 
frequent eneountring of rough conſonants, to 
ſound like High Dutch; and the other by the 
women like Italian, abounding in vowels and li- 
quids. Now, though I would by no means give 
ladies the trouble of adviſing us in the reforma - 
tion of our language, yet I cannot help thinking, 
that ſince they have been left out of all meetings, 
except parties at play, or where worſe deſigns 
are carried on, our converſation hath voy much 
degenerated. | 

In order to reform our language, I conceive, 


my lord that a free judicious choice ſhould be 
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made of ſuch perſons, as are generally allowed 
to be beſt qualified for ſuch a work, without any 


regard to quality, party, or profeſſion. Theſe, 


to a certain number at leaſt, ſhould aſſemble at 
ſome appointed time and place, and fix on rules, 


by which they deſign to proceed. What methods 


they will take, is not for me to preſcribe. Your 
lordſhip, and other perſons in great employment, 
might pleaſe to be of the number: and I am a. 
fraid ſuch a ſociety would want your inſtruction 


and example as much as your protection; for: I 
have, not without a little envy, obſerved of late 


the ſtyle of ſome great miniſters very much to ex- 
ceed that of any other productions. 
The perſons who are to undertake this work 


Vill have the example of the French before them 
to imitate, where theſe © have proceeded right, 


and to avoid their miſtakes, Beſides the gram- 
mar- part, wherein we are allowed to be very de- 
feſtive, they will obſerve many groſs improprie- 


ties, which however authoriſed by practice, and 


grown familiar, ought to be diſcarded. They 


Will find many words that deſerve to be utter- 


ly thrown out of our language, many more 
to be corrected, and perhaps not a few long 
ſince antiquated, which ought to be reſtored on 
awonant: of their energy and ſound. x] 

But what I have moſt at heart, is, that ſome 
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method ſhould be thought on for aſcertaining 
and Axing our language for ever, after ſuch al. 
terations are made in it asſhall be thought requi- 
ſite. For I am of opinion, that it is better a 
language ſhould not be wholly perfect, than that 
it ſhould be perpetually changing: and we muſt 
give over at one time, or at length infallibly 
change for the worſe, as the Romans did, when 
they began to quit their implicity of ſtyle for 
affected refinements, ſuch as we meet in Tacitus 
and other authors; which ended by degrees in 


many barbarities, even before the Goths had in- 
vaded Italy. 


The fame of our writers is uſually. confined 
to theſe two iſlands, and it is hard it ſhould be 
limited in fime as much as place by the perpetual 
variations of our ſpeech. It is your lordſhip's 
obſervation, that if it were not for the Bible and 
Common Prayer Book in the vulgar tongue, we 
ſnould hardly be able to underſtand any thing, 


that was written among us an hundred years a- 


20; which is certainly true : for thoſe books be- 
ing perpetually read in churches, have proved a 
kind of ſtandard for language, eſpecially to 
the common people. And I doubt, whether 
the alterations ſince introduced, have added much 
to the beauty or ſtrength of the Engliſh tongue, 
though they have taken off a great deal from that 
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ſimplicity, which is one of the greateſt perfectiom 


in any language. You, my lord, who are fo 
converſant in the ſacred writings, and ſo great a 
judge of them in their originals, will agree, that 
no tranſlation our country ever yet produced, 
hath come up to that of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment: and by the many beautiful paſſages, which 
I have often had the honour to hear your lord. 
ſhip cite from thence, I am perſuaded, that the 
tranſlators of the bible were maſters of an Engliſh 


ſtyle much fitter for that work, than any we ſee 


in our prefeat writings; which I take to be ow. 
ing to the /emplicity that runs through the whole. 
Then, as to the greateſt part of our /iturgy, 


<ompiled long before the tranſlation of the Bible 
now in uſe, and little altered ſince; there ſeem 


to be in it as great ſtrains of true ſublime elo 
quence, as are any where to be found in our lan: 
guage; which every man of good taſte will ob- 


ſerve in the communion ſer vice, that of burial, 


and other parts 
But when I ſay, that I would have our lan- 


guage, after it is duly correct, always to laſt, 1 
do not mean that it ſhould never be enlarged. 
Provided that no word, which a ſociety ſhall give 


a ſanction to, be afterwards antiquated and ex- 


ploded, they may have liberty to receive what- 
ever new ones they ſhall find occaſion for; be- 
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cauſe then the old books will yet be always 
valuable according to their intrinſic worth, and 
not thrown aſide on account of unintelligible 


words and phraſes, which appear harſh and un- 


couth, only becauſe they are out of faſhion. 


Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar in that 


city till this time, it would have been abſolutely 
neceſfary, from the mighty changes that have been 
made in law and religion, from the many terms of 
art required in trade and in war, from the new 


inventions that have happened in the world, from 


the vaſt ſpreading of navigation and commerce, 


with many other obvious circumſtances, to have 


made preat additions to that language ; yet: the- 
ancients would ſtill have been read and underſtood: 
with pleaſure and eaſe. The Greek tongue re- 
ceived,, many enlargements between the time of 
Homer and that of Plutarch, yet the former au- 
thor was probably as well underſtood in Trajan's 
time as the latter. What Horace fays of words 
going off and periſhing like leaves, and new ones 


coming in their place, is a misfortune he laments, 
rather than a thing he approves; but I cannot 
ſee why this ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary, or 
if it were, what would have become of his mo- 
numentum dere perennius. 


Writing by memory only, as I do at preſent, 


I would gladly keep within my depth; and 
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therefore ſhall not enter into further particulats. 
Neither do I pretend more than to ſhew the uſe. 
fulneſs of this deſign, and to make ſome general 
obſervations, leaving the reſt to that ſociety, 
which I hope will owe its inſtitution and patron- 
age to your Lordſhip. - Beſides, I would willing. 
ly avoid repetition, having about a year ago com. 
municated to the public much of what I had to 
offer upon this ſubject, by the hands of an inge. 
nious gentleman, who for a long time did thrice 
a week divert or inſtruct the kingdom by his pa. 
pers; and is ſuppoſed to purſue the ſame deſign 
at preſent under the title of Spectator. This au- 
_ thor, who hath tried the force and compaſs of 
our language with ſo much ſucceſs, agrees en- 
tirely with me in moſt of my ſentiments relating 
to it; ſo do the greateſt part of the men of wit 


and learning, whom I have had the happineſs to 


converſe with; and therefore I imagine that ſuch 
a ſociety woold be pretty unanimous in the main 
points. | 

Your Lordſhip muſt allow, that ſuch a work 


' as this, brought to perfection, would very much 


contribute to the glory of her Majeſty's reign; 
which ought to be recorded i in words more dura- 
ble than braſs, and ſuch as our poſterity may 
read a thouſand years hence with pleaſure as well 


as admiration. I always diſapproved that falſe 
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ts. compliment to princes, that the moſt laſting mo · 
ſe- | nument they can have, is the hearts of their ſub- 
ral jects. It is indeed their greateſt preſent felicity 
7. to reign in their ſubjects hearts; but theſe are 
Ne too periſhable to preſerve their memories, which 
g- can only be done by the pens of able and faith- 
m- ful hiſtorians. And I take it to be your Lord-- 
to ſhip's duty, as prime mini/ter, to give order for 
ge. inſpecting our language, and rendering it fit to 


ice record the hiſtory of ſo great and good a prin- 
a- ceſs. Beſides, my Lord, as diſintereſted as you 


gn appear to the world, I am convinced, that 'no 
u- WH man is more in the power of a prevailing favou- 
of rite paſſion than yourſelf; I mean that deſire of 
n- true and laſting honour, which you have borne 


og along with you through every ſtage of your life. 
vit To this you have often ſacrificed your intereſt, 


to your eaſe, and. your health: for preſerving and 
ich increaſing this you have expoſed your perſon to 
ain ſecret treachery and open violence. There is not 
perhaps an example in hiſtory of any miniſter, 
rk WW who in ſo ſhort a time hath performed ſo many 
ch great things, and overcome ſo many difficulties, 
n; Now, though I am fully convinced, that you 
ra- fear God, honour your Queen, and love your 
ay country, as much as any of your fellow ſubjects, 
ell yet I muſt believe, that the deſire of fame hath 
iſe been no inconfiderable motive to quicken you in 


the purſuit of thoſe actions, which will beſt de. 
12 
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ſerve it. But at the ſame time I muſt be ſo plain 
as to tell your Lordſhip, that if you will not 
take ſome care to ſettle our language, and put it 
into a ſtate of continuance, I cannot promiſe 
that your memory ſhall be preſerved above an 
hundred years, ſarther than by r tradi- 
tion, 

As barbarous and ignorant as we were in for. 
mer centuries, there was more effectual care tak. 
en by our anceſtors to preſerve the memory of 
times and perſons, than we find in this age of 
learning and politeneſs, as we are pleaſed to call 


it. The rude Latin of the monks is ſtill very 


intelligible; whereas, had their records been de- 
livered down only in the vulgar tongue, ſo bar- 


ren and ſo barbarous, ſo ſubject to continual ſuc- 


ceeding changes, they could not now be under- 
ſtood, unleſs by antiquaries, who make it their 

ſtudy to expound them. And we mult at this 
day have been content with ſuch poor abſtracts 
of our Engliſh ſtory, as laborious men of low 
genius would think fit to give us: and even theſe 
in the next age would be likewiſe ſwallowed up 
in ſucceeding collections. If things go on at 
this rate, all I can promiſe your Lordſhip, is, 
that about two hundred years hence ſome pain · 
ful compiler, who will be at the trouble of 
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that in the reign of Queen Anne, Robert Earl 
of Oxford, a very wiſe and excellent man, 
was made high tregſurer, and faved his coun- 
try, which in thoſe days was almoſt - ruined 
by a Foreign war, and a domeſtic faction. 
Thus much he may be able to pick out, 
and willing to transfer into his new hiſtory : 
but the reſt of your character which I or any 
other writer may now value ourſelves by draw- 
ing, and the particular account of the great things 
done under your miniſtry, for which you are al- 
ready ſo celebrated in moſt parts of Europe, will 
probably be dropped on account of the antiquat- 
ed ſtyle and manner they are delivered in. How 
then ſhall any man, who hath a genius for hiſ- 


_ tory equal to the beſt of the ancients, be able to 


undertake ſuch a work with ſpirit and chearful- 
neſs, when he conſiders that he will be read with 


pleaſure but a very few years, and in an age or 
two ſhall hardly be underſtood without an inter- 
. preter? This is like employing an excellent ſta. 
tuary to work upon mouldering ſtone. Thoſe, 
who apply their ſtudies to preſerve the memory 


of others, will always have ſome concern for 
their own. And I believe it is for this reaſon, 


that ſo few writers among us of any diſtinftion 


have turned their thoughts to ſuch a diſcourag · 


ing r for the beſt Engliſh hiſtorian 
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muſt lie under this mortification, that when his 
ſtyle grows antiquated, he will be only conſider. 


ed as a tedious relator of facts; and perhaps con- 
ſulted in his turn among other neglected authors 
to furniſh materials for ſome future collector. 

I doubt your Lordſhip is but ill entertained 


with a few ſcattered thoughts upon a ſubject, 
that deſerves to be treated with ability and care: 


however, I muſt beg leave to add a few words 
more, perhaps not altogether foreign to the ſame 


matter. I know not whether that which I am 


going to ſay. may paſs for caution, advice, or re- 
proach, any of which will be juſtly thought very 


improper from one in my ſtation to one in yours. 
However, I muſt venture to affirm, that if ge. 


nius and learning be not encouraged under your 
Lordſhip's adminiſtration, you are the moſt in 
excuſable perſon alive. All your other virtues, 


my Lord, will be defective without this; your 


affability, candor, and good nature; that per- 
petual agreeableneſs of converſation, ſo diſengag - 
ed in the midſt of ſuch a weight of buſineſs and 
oppoſition ; even your juſtice, prudence, and 
magnanimity, will ſhine leſs bright without it. 
Your Lordlhip is univerſally allowed to poſleſs a 


very large portion in moſt parts of literature; 


and to this you owe the cultivating thoſe many 
virtues which otherwiſe would have been leſs a- 
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dorned, or in lower perfection. Neither can 
you acquit yourſelf of theſe obligations, with- 
out letting the arts in their turn ſhare your 


influence and protection: beſides, who knows 
but ſome true genius may happen to ariſe 


under your miniſtry, exortus ut etherius fol, 
Every age might perhaps produce one or two 
of theſe to adorn it, if they were not ſunk un- 
der the cenſure and obloquy of plodding, ſervile, 
imitating pedants: I do not mean by a true 
genius any bold writer, who breaks through the 
rules of decency to diſtinguiſh himſelf by the 


ſingularity of his opinions: but one, who upon 


a deſerving ſubject is able to open new ſcenes, 
and diſcover a vein of true and noble thinking, 
which never entered into any imagination before; 
every ſtroke of whoſe pen is worth all the paper 
blotted by hundreds of others in the compaſs of 


their lives. I know, my Lord, your friends 
. will offer in your defence, that in your private 
capacity you never refuſed your purſe and credit 


to the ſervice and ſupport of learned or ingeni. 


ous men: and that ever ſince you have been in 


public employment, you have conſtantly beſtow. 


ed your favours to the moſt deſerving perſons, 


But I deſire your Lordſhip not to be deceived : 
we never will admit of theſe excuſes, nor will 
allow your private liberality, as great as it is, to 
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atone for your exceſſive public thrift. But here 
again I am afraid moſt good ſubjects will inter. 
poſe in your defence, by alledging the deſperate 
condition you found the nation in, and the ne- 
ceſſity there was for ſo able and faithful a ſtew- 
ard to retrieve it, if poſſible, by the utmoſt fru- 
gality. We grant all this, my Lord; but then 
it ought likewiſe to be conſidered, that you have 
already ſaved ſeveral millions to the public, and 
that what we aſk is too inconſiderable to break 
into any rules of the ſtricteſt good huſbandry. 
The French King beſtows about half a dozen pen- 
ſions to learned men in ſeveral parts of Europe, 
and perhaps a dozen in his own kingdom; which 
in the whole do probably not amount to half the 
income of many a private commoner in England, 
yet have more contributed to the glory of that 
prince, than any million he hath otherwiſe em- 
ployed. For learning, like all true merit, is eaſi- 
ly ſatisfied ; whilſt the falſe and counterfeit is per- 
petually craving, and never thinks it hath enough. 
The ſmalleſt favour given by a great prince, as a 


mark of eſteem, to reward the endowments of 


the mind, never fails to be returned with praiſe 
and gratitude, and loudly celebrated to the world. 
I have known ſome years ago ſeveral penſions 
given to particular perſons, (how deſervedly 1 
ſhall not inquire) any one of which, if divided 
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into ſmaller parcels, and diſtributed by the crown 
to thoſe, who might upon occaſion diſtinguiſh 
themſelves. by ſome extraordinary production of 
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= wit or learning, would be amply ſufficient to | 
8 anſwer the end. Or if any ſuch perſons were | 
above money, (as every great genius certainly is j 
> with very moderate conveniencies of life) a me- l | 
1 dal, or ſome mark of diſtinction, would do full 10 
k as well. i 
. But I forgot my province, and find myſelf 
5 turning projector before I am aware: although 

e, it de one of the laſt characters under which I 

h ſhould deſire to appear before your Lordſhip, e- 

2 ſpecially when I have the ambition of aſpiring to 

, that of being with the greateſt reſpect and truth, 

it | | | 

. My Lonp, 

1 | 

Fe Your Lordſhip's 

1. | 5 | 

a moſt obedient, moſt obliged, 

f | | 

e and moſt humble ſervant, 

. 

8 Loxpox, Feb. 22, 
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To A 
YOUNG CLERGYMAN 
Lately entered into 


HOLY ORDER S*. 


S Et DvszLin, Jan. 9. 1719-20, 
LTH OU GH it was againſt my knows» 
lege or advice, that you entered into ho- 
ly orders, under the preſent diſpoſitions of man. 
kind towards the church; yet ſince it is now 
ſuppoſed too late to recede, (at leaft according 
to the general practice and opinion), I cannot 
forbear offering my thoughts to you upon this 
new condition of life you are engaged in. 


* This ought to be read by all the young clergymen in 
the three Kingdoms. Though it be addreſſed only to a 
. young clergyman, yet it is adopted to every age and under- 


ſtanding. It contain obſervations that delight and improve 


every mind; and may be read with pleaſure and advan- 
tage by the oldeſt and moſt exemplary divines, Orrery. 
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I could dy wiſh, that the circumſtances 
of your fortune had enabled you to have con- 
tinued ſome years longer in the univerſity, at 
leaſt till you were ten years ſtanding; to have 
laid in a competent ſtock of human learning, 
and ſome knowlege in divinity, before you at. 


tempted to appear in the world: for I cannot 


but lament the common courſe, which at leaſt 
nine in ten of thoſe who enter into the miniſtry 
are obliged to run. When they have taken a 
degree, and are conſequently grown a burden to 
their freinds, who now think themſelves fully 
diſcharged, they get into orders as ſoon as they 
can, (upon which I ſhall make no remarks); 
firſt ſolicit a readerſhip, and, if they be fortunate, 
arrive in time to a curacy here in town, or elſe 
are ſent to be aſſiſtants in the country, where 
they probably continue ſeveral years, (many of 
them their whole lives), with thirty or forty 
pounds a · year for their ſupport ; till ſome biſhop, 
who happens to be not over- ſtocked with relati- 
ons, or attached to favourites, or is content to 
ſupply his dioceſe without colonies from England, 
beſtows upon them ſome inconſiderable benefice, 
when it is odds they are already incumbered with 


a numerous family. I would be glad to know, 


what intervals of life ſuch perſons can poſſibly 
ſet apart for the improvement of their minds ; or 
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which way they could be furniſhed with books, 
the library they brought with them from their 
college, being uſually not the moſt numerous, 
or judiciouſly choſen. If ſuch gentlemen arrive 
to be great ſcholars, it muſt, I think, be either 
by means ſupernatural, or by a method altoge- 
ther out of any road yet known to the learned. 
But I conceive the fact directly otherwiſe, and 
that many of them loſe the greateſt part of the 
ſmall pictance they received at the univerſity. 

I take it for granted, that you intend to pur- 
ſue the beaten track, and are already deſirous to 
be ſeen in a pulpit; only I hope you will think 
it proper to paſs your quarantine among ſome of 
the deſolate churches five miles round this town, 
where you may at leaſt learn to read and to 

| ſpeak, before you venture to expoſe your parts 
in a city congregation ; not that theſe are better 
judges, but becauſe if a man muſt needs expoſe | 
his folly, it is more ſafe and diſcreet to do ſo be- 6 
fore ſew witneſſes, and in a ſcattered neighbour- | 
hood. And you will do well, if you can pre- 
vail upon ſome intimate and judicious friend to | 
be your conſtant hearer, and allow with the ut- | 
moſt freedom to give you notice of whatever he 
ſhall find amiſs either in your voice or geſture; 
for want of which early warning many clergymen 


continue defective, and ſometimes ridiculous, to 
K 2 0 
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the end of their lives. Neither is it rare to ob. 
ſerve, among excellent and learned divines, a 
certain ungracious manner, or an unhappy tone 
of voice, which they have never been able to ſhake 
off. | * . 
I could likewiſe have been glad, if you had 
applied yourſelf a little more to the ſtudy of the 
Engliſh language, than I fear you have done ; 
the neglect whereof is one of the moſt general 
defects among the ſcholars of this kingdom, who 
ſeem not to have the leaſt conception of a ſtyle, 
but run on in a flat kind of phraſeology, often 
mingled with barbarous terms and expreſſions 
peculiar to the nation: neither do I perceive, 
that any perſon either finds or acknowleges his 
wants upon this head, or in the leaſt deſires to 
have them ſupplied. Proper words in proper 
places make the true definition of a ſtyle. But 
this would require too ample a diſquiſition to be 
Now dwelt on. However, I ſhall venture to 
name one or two faults, which are eaſy to be 
remedied with a very ſmall portion of abilities, 
The firſt is, the frequent uſe of obſcure terms, 
which by the women are called hard words, and 
by the better ſort of vulgar fine language; than 
which I do not know a more univerſal, inexcuſ- 
able, and unneceſſary miſtake, among the clergy 


of all diſtinctions, but eſpecially the younger 
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practitioners. I have been curious enough to 


take a liſt of ſeveral hundred words in a ſermon 


of a new beginner, which not one of his hearers 
among a hundred could poſſibly underſtand :_ 
neither can I eaſily call to mind, any clergyman 


of my own acquaintance, who is wholly exempt 
from this. error, although many of them agree 
with me in the diſlike of the thing. But I am 


apt to put myſelf in the place of the vulgar, and 


think many words difficult or obſcure, which the 
preacher will not allow to be ſo, becauſe thoſe 
words are obvious to ſcholars. I believe the me- 
thod obſerved by the famous Lord Falkland, in 
ſome of his writings, would not be an ill one for 
young divines. I was aſſured by an old perſon of 
quality who knew him well, that when he doubted 


whether a word were perfectly intelligible or no, 


he uſed to conſult one of his lady's chambermaids, 
(not the waiting-woman, becauſe it was poſſible 


| ſhe might be converſant in romances), and by 
her judgment was guided whether to receive or 


reject it. And if that great perſon thought ſuch 
a caution neceſſary, in treatiſes offered to the 
learned world, it will be ſure at leaſt as proper 
in ſermons, where the meaneſt hearer is ſuppoſ. 
ed to be concerned, and where very often a la- 
dy's chambermaid may be allowed to equal half 
the congregation, both as to quality and under- 
| „ 
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ſtanding. But I know not how it comes to paſs, 
that profeſſors in moſt arts and ſciences are ge. 
nerally the worſt qualified to explain their mean. 
ings to thoſe who are not of their tribe. A com- 


mon farmer ſhall make you underſtand, in three 


words, that his foot is out of joint, or his collar. 
bone broken; wherein a ſurgeon, after a hundred 
terms of art, if you are not a ſcholar, ſhall leave 
you to ſeek. It is frequently the ſame caſe in 
law, phyſic, and even many of the meaner arts. 

And upon this account it is, that, among 
hard words, I number likewiſe thoſe which are 
peculiar to divinity, as it is a ſcience, becauſe I 
have obſerved ſeveral clergymen, otherwiſe little 
fond of obſcure terms, yet in their ſermons very 
liberal of thoſe which they find in eccleſiaſtical 
writers, as if it were our duty to underſtand 
them; which I am ſure it is not. And I defy 
the greateſt divine to produce any law, either of 
God or man, which obliges me to comprehend 
the meaning of omni/cience, omnipreſence, ubi. 
quity, attribute, beatific viſion, with a thou- 
ſand others ſo frequent in pulpits, any more 
than that of eccentric, idioſyncracy, entity, and 
the like. I believe I may venture, to inſiſt fur- 
ther, that many terms uſed in holy writ, par- 
ticularly by St Paul, might, with more diſcre- 


tion, be changed into plainer ſpeech, except 


cre 
eve 
tha 
wh: 
No 
a ſe 
thar 
bro! 
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when they are introduced as part of a quotati. 
. 8 

Jam the more earneſt in this matter, becauſe 
it is a general complaint, and the juſteſt in the 
world. For a divine hath nothing to ſay to the 
wiſeſt congregation or any pariſh in this kingdom, 
which he may not expreſs in a manner to be un. 
derſtood by the meaneſt among them. And this 
aſſertion muſt be true, or elſe God requires from 
us more than we are able to perform. How- 
ever, not to contend whether a logician might 
poſſibly put a caſe that would ſerve for an excep- 
tion, I will appeal to any man of letters, whe- 
ther at leaſt nineteen in twenty of thoſe per- 
plexing words might not be changed into eaſy 
ones, ſuch as naturally firſt occur to ordinary 
men, and probably did ſo at firſt to thoſe very 
gentlemen who are ſo fond of the former. 

We are often reproved by divines from the 
pulpits on account of our ignorance in things ſa- 
cred, and perhaps with juſtice enough: how- 
ever, it is not very reaſonable for them to expect, 
that common men ſhould underſtand expreſſions 
which are never made uſe of in common liſe. 
No gentleman thinks it ſafe or prudent to ſend 
a ſervant with a meſſage, without repeating it more 
than once, and endeavouring to put it into terms 
brought down to the capacity of the bearer: yet, 
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after all this care, it is frequent for ſervants to 


miſtake, and ſome times occaſion miſunderſtand- 
ings among friends; although the common do- 


meſtics in ſome gentlemens families have more 
opportunities of improving their minds than the 
ordinary ſort of tradeſmen. 

It is uſual for clergymen who are taxed with 
this learned defect, to quote Dr. Tillotſon, and 
other famous divines, in their defence; without 
conſidering the difference between elaborate dif. 
courſes upon important occaſions, delivered to 
princes or parliaments, written with a view of be- 
ing made public, and a plain ſermon, intended 
for the middle or lower ſize of people. Neither 
do they ſeem to remember the many alterations, 
additions, and expungings, made by great authors, 
in. thoſe treatiſes which they prepare for the pub- 
lic. Beſides, that excellent prelate above men - 
tioned was known to preach after a much more 
popular manner in the city congregations: and 
if in thoſe parts of his works he be any where 
too obſcure for the underſtandings of many who 
may be ſuppoſed to have been his hearers, it ought 


to be numbered among his omiſſions. 


The fear of being thought pedants, hath been 
of pernicious conſequence to young divines. 
This hath wholly taken many of them off from 
their ſeverer ſtudiesin the univerſity ; which they 
have exchanged for plays, poems, and pamphlets, 
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in order to qualify them for tea tables and coffee - 


bouſes. This they uſually call polite conver/a- 


tion, knowing the world, and reading men inſtead 
of boots. Theſe accompliſhments, when applied 
in the pylpit, appear by a quaint, terſe, florid 
ſtyle, rounded into periods and cadences, com- 
monly without either propriety or meaning. I 
have liſtened with my utmoſt attention for half 
an hour to an orator of this ſpecies, without be. 
ing able to underſtand, much leſs to carry away 


one ſingle ſentence out of a whole ſermon. O- 


thers, to ſhew that their ſtudies have not been 


. confined to ſciences, or ancient authors, will 


talk in the ſtyle of a gaming ordinary, and White 
Friars*, when, I ſuppoſe, the hearers can be lit- 
tle edified by the terms palming, ſhuffling, bit. 
ing, hamboozling, and the like, if they have not 
been ſometimes converſant among pick-pockets 


and ſharpers. And truly, as they ſay a man is 


known by his OE ſo it ſhould ſeem, that a 


* The ſtyle of White Friars was that of ſharpers, bullies, 


and other fugitives from the law. This precinct, in 160g, 
obtained from King James a charter of exemption from pa- 


riſh ward, and city offices, except in the militia. Being 


poſſefled thereof, the inhabitants claimed afterwards a pow- 
er and right to protect the perſons of debtors; whereby 
the place became filled with lawleſs refugees of all ſorts, 
who grew to ſuch a height of wickedneſs and impudence, 
that it was found neceſſary in King Willam's time, by act 
of parliament, to ſuppreſs 5 bring them to juſtice. Hawk. 
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man's company may be known by his manner 
of expreſſing himſelf, either in public aſſemblies, 
or private converſation. 

It would be endleſs to run over the ſeveral de. 
fects of ſtyle among us. I ſhall therefore ſay 
nothing of the mean and the paltry, (which are 

uſually attended by the Fuſtian), much leſs of 
the /lovenly or indecent. The firſt is, the fre. 

quency of flat unneceſſary epithets ; and the other 
is, the folly of uſing old threadbare phraſes, 
which will often make you go out of your way 
to find and apply them, are nauſeous to rational 
hearers, and will ſeldom expreſs your meaning 
as well as your own natural words. | 

Although, as I have already , obſerved, our 
Engliſh tongue is too little cultivated in this 
kingdom, yet the faults are nine in ten owing to 
affectation, and not to the want of underſtand- 
ing. When a man's thoughts are clear, the pro- 
pereſt words will generally offer themſelves firſt; 
and his own judgment will direct him in what 
order to place them, ſo as they may be beſt un- 
derſtood. Where men err againſt this method, 
it is uſually on purpoſe, and to ſhew their learn- 
ing, their oratory, their politeneſs, or their 
knowlege of the world. In ſhort, that ſimpli- 
city, without which no human performance can 
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arrive to any great perfection, is no where more 
eminently uſeful than in this. 

I have been conſidering that part of oratory 
which relates to'the moving of the paſſions. This, 
I obſerve, is in eſteem and practice among ſome 


church-divines, as well as among all the preach- 


OO I Is 


ers and hearers of the fanatic or enthuſiaſtic ſtrain. | 


I will here deliver to you (perhaps with more 
freedom than prudence) my opinion upon the 
point. 

The two great orators of Greece and Rome, 
Demoſthenes and Cicero, though each of them a 
leader (or, as the Greeks call it, a demagogue ) 
in a popular ſtate, yet ſeem to differ in their 
practice upon this branch of their art. The for- 
mer, who had to deal with a people of much more 
politeneſs, learning, and wit, laid the greateſt 
weight of his oratory upon the ſtrength of his ar- 
ouments offered to their underſtanding and rea- 
ſon; whereas Tully conſidered the diſpoſitions 
of a ſincere, more ignorant, and leſs mercurial 
ration, by dwelling almoſt entirely on the pathe- 
tic part, . 

But the principal FO to be remembered, is, 
that the conſtant deſign of both theſe orators in 
all their ſpeeches was to drive ſome particular 
point, either the condemnation or acquittal of an 
accuſed perſon, a perſuaſive to war, the inforc- 
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ing of a law, and the like: which was determin. 
ed upon the ſpot, according as the orators on 
either ſide prevailed. And here it was often 
found of abſolute. neceſſity, to inflame or 
cool the paſſions of the audience; eſpecially at 
Rome, where Tully ſpoke, and with whoſe writ- 
ings young divines (I mean thoſe among them 


who read old authors) are more converſant than 


with thoſe of Demoſthenes, who by many de. 
grees excelled the other, at leaſt as an orator, 
But I do not ſee how this talent of moving the 
paſſions can be of any great uſe, towards direct. 
ing chriſtian men in the conduct of their lies, at 
leaſt in theſe northern climates v, where I am con- 
fident the ſtrongeſt eloquence of that kind will 
leave few impreſſions upon any of our ſpirits, 
deep enough to laſt till the next morning, or ra- 
ther to the next meal. 


But what hath chiefly put me out of conceit 


with this moving manner of preaching, is the 
frequent diſappointment it meets with. I know 
a gentleman who made it a rule in reading, to 
| ſkip over all ſentences where he ſpied a note of ad- 


* This diſſuaſive againſt an attempt to move the paſ- 
fions, is not intended to cenſure thoſe diſcourſes, by which 
hope and fear are excited, by an exhibition of their proper 
objects in proper language; but that cant only, by which 
hypocrites affect to be melted into tears. Hawhkef. 
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miration at the end. I believe thoſe preachers 
who abound in epiphonemas *, if they look about 
them, would find one part of their congregation 
out of countenance, and the other aſleep, except 
perhaps an old female beggar or two in the iſles, 


ho, (if they be ſincere) may probably groan at 


the ſound. 

Nor is it a wonder that this expedient ſhould 
ſo often miſcarry, which requires ſo much art 
and genius to arrive at any perfection in it; as 
every man will find, much ſooner than learn, by 
conſulting Cicero bimſelf. 

1 therefore intreat you to make uſe X this 
faculty (if you be ever ſo unfortunate as to 
think you have it) as ſeldom, and with as much 
caution as you can; elſe I may probably have 


occaſion to ſay of you, as a great perſon ſaid of 


another upon this very ſubject. A lady - aſked 


him, coming out of church, whether it were 
not a very moving diſcourſe? Yes, ſaid he, was 
extremely ſorry, for the man is my friend. 


If in company, . you offer ſomething for a jeſt, 
and no body ſeconds you in your laughter, or 
ſeems to reliſh what you ſaid, you may condemn 
their taſte, if you pleaſe, and appeal to better 
judgments: but in the mean time, it muſt be 


* Epiphonema 1s a figure in rhetoric, ſignifying a ſenten» 
tious Kind of exclamation, Hawkeſ. 
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agreed, you make a very indifferent ſigure: and 
it is at leaſt equally ridieulous, to be Gifappoint- 
ed in endeavouring to make other folks grieve, 
as to make them laugh. 

A plain convincing reaſon may poſſibly ope- 
rate upon the mind, both of a learned and ig- 


norant heater, as long as they live, and will edi. 


fy a thouſand times more than the art of wet- 
ting the handkerchiefs of a whole congregation, if 
you were ſure to attain it. 

If your arguments be ſtrong, in God's name 
offer them in as moving a manner as the nature 
of the ſubject will properly admit, wherein res. 

ſon and good advice will be your ſafeſt guides: 
but beware of letting the pathetic part ſwallow 
up the rational; for I ſuppoſe philoſophers have 
long agreed, that paſſion ſhould never prevail o- 
ver reaſon. 

As I take it, the two principal branches of 
preaching are, firſt, to tell the people what is 
their duty, and then to convince them that it is 
ſo. The topics for both theſe, we know, are 
brought from /&ripture and reaſon. Upon the 
former, I wiſh it were often practiſed, to inſtruct 
the hearers in the limits, extent and compaſs of 
every duty, which requires a good deal of {kill 
and: judgment: the other branch is, I think, 
not ſo difficult, But what I would offer upon 


TE 
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both, is this, that it ſeems to be in the power of a 
reaſonable clergymen, if he will be at the pains, to 
make the moſt ignorant man comprehend what is 
his duty, and to convince him by arguments drawn 


do the level of his underſtanding, that he ought to 


perform it. 3 

But I muſt remember, that my deſign in this 
paper was not ſo much to inſtru you in your 
buſineſs, either as a clergyman or a preacher, as 
to warn you againſt ſome miſtakes, which are ob- 
vious to the generality of mankind, as well as to 
me; and we who are hearers, may be allowed 
to have ſome opportunities in the quality of be. 
ing ſtanders by. Only, perhaps, I may now a. 
gain tranſgreſs, by deſiring you to expreſs the 
heads of your diviſions in as few and clear words 
as your poſhbly can; otherwiſe I, and many 
thouſand others, will- never be able to retain 
them, nor conſequently to carry away a ſyllable 
of the ſermon. 


I ſhall now mention a norticular, wherein 


your whole body will be certainly againſt me, 
and the laity, almoſt to a man, on my ſide, 
However it came about, I cannot get over the 
prejudice of taking ſome little offence at the 
clergy, for perpetually reading their ſermons; 


perhaps my frequent hearing of foreigners, who 


never makes uſe of notes, may have added to 
| L 2 
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my diſguſt. And I cannot but think, that what- 
ever is read, differs as much from what is repeat- 
ed without book, as a copy does from an origi- 
nal. At the ſame time, I am highly ſenſible, 


what an extreme difficulty it would be upon you 


to alter this method; and that, in ſuch a caſe, 
your ſermons would be much leſs valuable than 
they are, for want of time to improve and cor- 
rect them. I would therefore glady come to a 
compromiſe with you in this matterr I knew 
a clergyman of ſome diftinftion, who appeared 
to deliver his ſermon without looking into his 
notes; which when I complimented him upon, 


he aſſured me, he could not repeat fix lines; 


his method was, to write the whole ſermon in 
a large plain hand, with all the forms of margin, 
paragraph, marked page, and the like; then on 
Sunday morning he took care to run it over five 
or ſix times, which he could do in an hour; 
and when he delivered it, by pretending to turn 
his face from one ſide to the other, he would (in 
his own expreſſion) pick up the lines, and cheat 
his people by making them believe he had it all 
by heart. He farther added, that whenever he 
happened by negle& to omit any of theſe circum- 
ſtances, the vogue of the pariſh was, Our Doctor 
gave us but an indifferent ſermon to-day, Now, 
among us, many clergymen act ſo directly con- 


trary to this method, that, from a habit of ſay- 
ing time and paper, which they acquired at the 
univerſity, they write in ſo diminutive a manner, 
with frequent blots and interlineations, that they 
are hardly able to go on without perpetual heſi- 
tations, or extemporary expletives: and I deſire 
to know, what can be more inexcuſable, than to 
ſee a divine and a ſcholar at a loſs in reading 
his own compoſitions, which it is ſuppoſed he has 
been preparing with much pain and thought, for 
the inſtruction of the people? The want of a lit- 
tle more care in this article, is the cauſe of much 
ungraceful behaviour. You will obſerve ſome 
clergymen, with their heads held down from 
the beginning to the end, within an inch of 
the cuſhion, to read what is hardly legible; 
which, beſides the untoward manner, hinders 
them from making the beſt advantage of their 
voice: others again have a trick of popping up 
and down every moment from their paper to 
the audience, like an idle ſchoolboy on a repeti- 


_ tion-day, SOD 


Let me intreat you therefore, to add one half. 
crown a- year to the article of paper; ro tran» 
ſcribe your ſermons in as large and plain a man- 
ner as you can; and either make no interlineati- 
ons, or change the whole leaf; for we, your 
hearers, would rather you ſhould be leſs correct, 
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than perpetually ſtammering, which I take to be 
one of the worſt ſoleciſins in rhetoric. And, laſt- 
ly, read your ſermon once or twice a day for a 
few days before you preach it, To which you 
will probably anſwer ſome years hence, that it 
was but juſt finiſhed, when the laſt bell rang to 
church; and I ſhall readily believe, but not ex- 
cuſe you. 

I cannot forbear warning you, in the moſt 
earneſt manner, againſt endeavouring at wit in 


your ſermons; becauſe, by the ſtrifteſt compu- 
tation, it is very near a million to one that you 


have none; and becauſe too many of your cal- 
ling have conſequently made themſelves everlaſt- 
ingly ridiculous by attempting it. I remember 
ſeveral young men in this town, who could never 
leave the pulpit under half a dozen conceits; and 
this faculty adhered to thoſe gentlemen a longer 
or ſhorter time, exactly in proportion to their 
ſeveral degrees of dulneſs: accordingly, I am 
told that ſome of them retain it to this day. I 
heartily wiſh the brood were at an end. | 
Before you enter into the common unſuffer- 
able cant of taking all occaſions to diſparage the 
Heathen phils/ophers, I hope you will differ from 


ſome of your brethren, by firſt inquirirg what 


thoſe philoſophers can ſay for themſelves. The 
ſyſtem of morality to be gathered out of ihe 
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writings or ſayings of thoſe ancient ſages, falls 


undoubtedly very ſhort of that delivered in the 
goſpel; and wants, beſides, the divine ſanction 
which our Saviour gave to his. Whatever is 
further related by the evangeliſts, contains chiefly 
matters of fact, and conſequently of faith; ſuch 
as, the birth of Chriſt, his being the Meſſiah, his 
miracles, his death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion; 
none of which can properly come under the ap- 


pellation of human. wiſdom, being intended only 


to make us wiſe unto ſalvation, And therefore, 


in this point, nothing can be juſtly laid to the 


charge of the philoſophers, further than that they 
were ignorant of certain facts which happened 
long after their death, But I am deceived, if a 


better comment could be any where collected up- 


on the moral part of the goſpel, than from the 
writings of thoſe excellent men; even that divine 


precept of loving our enemies, is at large inſiſted 


on by Plato, who puts it, as I remember, into 
the mouth of Socrates. And as to the reproach 
of Heatheniſm I doubt they had lefs of ir than 
the corrupted Jews, in whoſe time they lived. 
For it is a groſs piece of ignorance among us; 
to conceive, that, in thoſe polite and learned 


ages, even perſons of any tolerable education, 
much leſs the wiſeſt philoſophers, did acknow. 
lege or worſhip any more than one almighty 
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power, under ſeveral denominations, to whom 


they allowed all thoſe attributes we aſcribe to the 


Divinity: and, as I take it, human comprehen- 
ſion reacheth no further. Neither did our Sa- 


viour think it neceſſary to explain to us the na- 


ture of God; becauſe, as I ſuppoſe, it would be 
impoſſible, without beſtowing on us other facul. 
ties than we poſleſs at preſent. But the true 


miſery of the heathen world appears to be, what 


I before mentioned, the want of a divine ſancti. 
on, without which the dictates of the philoſo- 


phers failed in the point of authority; and conſe. 
quently the bulk of mankind lay indeed under a 


great load of ignorance, even in the article of 
morality; but the philoſophers themſelves did 
not. Take the matter in this light, and it will 
afford field enough for a divine to enlarge on, 
by ſhewing the advantages which the Chriſtian 


world hath over the Heathen, and the abſolute 


neceſſity of divine revelation, to make the know- 
lege of the true God, and the practice of virtue, 
more univerſal in the world. 

I am not ignorant how much I] differ in this 
opinion from ſome ancient fathers in the church, 
who arguing againſt the Heathens, made it a 
principal topic to decry their philoſophy as much 
as they could; which I hope is not altogether our 
preſent caſe. Beſides, it is to be conſidered, that 
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thoſe fathers lived in the decline of literature; 
and in my judgment (who ſhould be unwilling 
to give the leaſt offence) appear to be rather moſt 
excellent holy perſons, than of tranſcendent ge- 
nius and learning. Their genuine writings (for 
many of them have extremely ſuffered by ſpuri- 
ous additions) are of admirable uſe for confirm- 
ing the truth of ancient doctrines and diſcipline, 
by ſhewing the ſtate and practice of the primitive 
church. But among ſuch of them as have fallen 
in my way, I do not remember any. whoſe man- 
ner of arguing or exhorting I could heartily re- 


_ commend to the imitation of a young divine, 


when he is to ſpeak from the pulpit. Perhaps I 
judge too haſtily; there being ſeveral of them in 
whoſe writings I have made very little progres, 
and in others none at all. For I peruſed only 
ſuch as were recommended to me, at a time 
when I had more leiſure, and a better diſpoſition 
to read, than have ſince fallen to my ſhare. 

To return then to the Heathen philoſophers : ; 
I hope you will not only give them quarter, but 


make their works a conſiderable part of your 
ſtudy. To theſe I will venture to add the prin- 


cipal orators and hiſtorians, and perhaps a few 
of the poets: by the reading of which, you will 
ſoon diſcover your mind and thoughts to be en- 
larged, your imagination extended and refined, 
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your judgment directed, your admiration lef. 


ſened, and your fortitude increaſed ; all which 
advantages muft needs be of excellent uſe to a 
divine, whoſe duty it is to preach and practiſe the 
contempt of human things. 8 

I would ſay ſomething concerning quotations; 
wherein I think you cannot be too ſparing, except 
from ſcripture, and the primitive writers of the 


church. As to the former, when you offer a 


text as a proof or an illuſtration, we your hear · 
ers expect to be fairly uſed, and ſometimes think 
dye have reaſon to complain, eſpecially of you 
younger divines; which makes us fear, that ſome 
of you conceive you have no mote to do than to 
turn over a concordance, and there having found 
the principal word, introduce as much of the verſe 
as will ſerve your turn, though in reality it makes 
nothing for you. I do not altogether difapprove 
the manner of interweaving texts of ſeripture into 
the ſtyle of your ſermon; wherein, however, I 
have ſometimes obſerved great inſtances of indiſ- 
cretion and impropriety ; ; againſt which I there-. 
fore venture to give you a caution. 

As to quotations from ancient fathers. 1 
think they are beſt brought in to confirm ſome opi- 
nion, controverted by thoſe who differ from us. 
In other cafes, we give you full power to adopt 
the ſentence for your own, rather than tell us 
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as St. Auſten excellently obſerves. But to men- 
tion modern writers. by name, or uſe the phraſe 
of a late excellent prelate of our church, and the 
like, is altogether intolerable; and, for what rea- 
fon I know not, makes every rational hearer a- 
ſhamed. Of no better a ſtamp is your Heathen 
philoſopher, and famous poct, and Roman hiftors- 
an, at leaſt in common congregations; who will 
rather believe you on your own. word, than on 
that of Plato and Homer. 

I have lived to ſee Greek and Latin almoſt en- 
tirely driven out of the pulpit; for which I am 
heartily glad. The frequent uſe of the latter 
was certainly a remnant of Popery, which never 
admitted Scriptpre in the vulgar language; and 
I wonder that practice was never accordingly: ob. 
jected to us by the Fanatics. 

The mention of quotations puts me in mind 
of common- place books, which have been long 
in uſe by induſtrious young divines; and, I hear, 
do ſtill continue fo. I know they are very be- 
neficial to lawyers and phyſicians, becauſe they 
are collections of facts or cafes, whereupona great 
part of their ſeveral faculties depend: of theſe I 
have ſeen ſeveral, but never yet any written by 
a clergyman. Only, from what I am informed, 
they generally are extracts of theological and mo- 
ral ſentences, drawn from eccleſiaſtical and other 
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authors, reduced under proper heads, uſually 


begun, and perhaps finiſhed, while the collectors 
were young in the church, as being intended for 
materials, or nurſeries to ſtock future ſermons, 
You will obſerve the wiſe editors of ancient au. 
thors when they meet a ſentence worthy of being 
diſtinguiſhed, take ſpecial care to have the firſt 
word printed in capital letters, that you may not 
overlook it: ſuch, for example, as the inconſtan- 


cy of fortune, the goodneſs of peace, the excellen- 


cy of wiſdom, the certainty of death ; that proſpe. 
rity makes men inſolent, and adverſity humble; 
and the like eternal truths, which every plough. 
man knows well enough, though he never heard 
of Ariſtotle or Plato. If theological common. 
place books be no better filled, I think they had 
better be laid aſide; and I could wiſh that men 
of tolerable intellectuals would rather truſt their 
own natural reaſon, improved with a general con- 
verſation with books, to enlarge on a point 
which they are ſuppoſed already to underſtand. 
If a rational man reads an excellent author with 
juſt application, he ſhall find himſelf extremely 
improved, and perhaps inſenſibly led to imitate 
that author's perfections, although in a little time 
he ſhould not remember one word in the book, 
nor even the ſubject it handled: for books give 
the ſame turn to our thoughts and way of reaſon- 
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ing, that good and ill company does to our be- 


haviour and converſation; without either loading 
our memories, or making us even ſenſible of the 
charge. And particularly I have obſerved in 
preaching, that no men ſucceed better than thoſe 
who truſt entirely to the ſtock or fund of their 
own reaſon, advanced indeed, but not overlaid 
by commerce with books. Whoever only reads 
in order to tranſcribe wiſe and ſhining remarks, 
without entering into the genius and ſpirit of 
the author, as it is probable he will make no 
very judicious extract, ſo he will be apt to truſt 
to that collection in all his compoſitions, and be 
miſled out of the regular way of thinking, in or- 
der to Introduce thoſe materials which he has 
been at the pains to gather: and the product of 
all this will be found a manifeſt incoherent piece 
of parch-work. 
Some gentlemen, abounding in their univerſi- 


ty erudition, are apt to fill their ſermons with 


philoſophical terms and notions of the metaphy- 
ical or abſtrafted kind; which generally have 
one advantage, to be equally underſtood by the 
wiſe, the vulgar, and the preacher himſelf. I 
have been better entertained, and more informed, 
by a few pages in the Pilgrim's progreſs, than 
by a long diſcourſe upon the ii and the intel- 
lect, and i mple or complex ideas, 
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are fond of dilating on matter and motion, talk 


of the fortuitous concourſe of atoms, of theories, 
and phenomena directly againſt the advice of St, 
Paul, who yet appears to have been converſant 
enough in thoſe kind of ſtudies. | 

I do not find that you are any where directed 
in the canons or articles, to attempt explaining 
the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion. And in- 
deed, ſince Providence intended there ſhould be 
myſteries, I do not ſee how it can be agreeable 


to piety, orthodoxy, or good ſenſe, to go about 


ſuch a work. For, to me, there ſeems to be a 
manifeſt dilemma in them : If you explain them, 
they are myſteries no longer; if you fail, you 
have laboured to no purpole. What I ſhould 


think moſt reaſonable and ſafe for you to do 


upon this occaſion, is, upon ſolemn days to deliv. 
er the doctrine, as the church holds it, and confirm 
it by ſcripture. For my part, having conſidered 
the matter impartially, I can ſee no reaſon which 
thoſe gentlemen you call the  Freethinkers, can 
have for their clamour againſt religious myſteries; 
ſince it is plain they were not invented by the 
clergy, to whom they bring no profit, nor acquire 


any honour; for every clergyman is ready, either 


to tell us the utmoſt he knows, or to confeſs that 
he does not undeſtand them: neither is it ſtrange, 
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there ſhould be myſteries in divinity, as well as 
in the commoneſt operations of nature. 
And here I am at a loſs what to ſay upon the 


frequent cuſtom of preaching againſt Atheiſm, 


Deiſm, Freethinking, and the like, as young di- 
vines are particularly fond of doing, eſpecially 
when they excerciſe their talent in churches fre- 
quented by perſons of quality; which as it is but 
an ill compliment to the audience, ſol am under 
ſome doubt whether it anſwers the end. 

Becauſe perſons under thoſe imputations are 
generally no great frequenters of churches, and 
ſo the congregation is but little edified for the 
ſake of three or four fools, who are paſt grace: 
neither do I think it any part of prudence, to 
perplex the minds of well diſpoſed people with 
doubts, which probably would never have other- 
wiſe come into their heads. But I am of opinion, 
and dare be poſitive in it, that not one in a 
hundred of thoſe who pretend to be Freethinkers, 
For there is one 
obſervation, Which I never knew to fail, and I 
deſire you will examine it in the courſe of your 
life, that no gentleman of a liberal education, 
and regular in his morals, did ever profeſs him- 
ſelf a Freethinker. Where then are theſe kind 
of people to be found? Among the worſt part 


of the ſoldiery, made up of pages, younger bro- 
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thers of obſcure families, and others of deſperate 
fortunes; or elſe among idle town-fops, and now 
and then a drunken *ſquire of the country. There. 
fore nothing can be plainer, than that ignorance 
and vice are two ingredients abſolutely neceſſary 
in the compoſition of thoſe you generally call 
Freethinkers, who, in propriety of ſpeech, are 
0 thinkers at all. And ſince I am in the way 
of it, pray conſider one thing farther. As young 
as you are, you cannot but have already obſerv- 
ed, what a violent run there is among too ma- 
ny weak people againſt univerſity· education: be 
firmly aſſured, that the whole cry is made up by 
thoſe who were either never ſent to a college, or, 
through their irregularities and ſtupidity, never 
made the leaſt improvement while they were there. 
I have above forty of the latter ſort now in my 
eye; ſeveral of them in this town, whoſe learn 
ing, manners, temperance, Probity, good nature, 
and politics, are all of a piece: others of them 
in the country, oppreſſing their tenants, tyran- 

niſing over the neighbourhood, cheating the vi- 
car, talking nonſenſe, and getting drunk at the 
ſeſſions. It is from ſach ſeminaries as theſe, 
that the world is provided with the ſeveral tribes 
and denominations of Freethinkers; who, in 
my judgment, are not to be reformed by argu- 
ments offered to prove the truth of the Chrz/?ian 
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religion, becauſe reaſoning will never make a 
man correct an ill opinion, which by reaſoning 
he never acquired: for, in the courſe of things, 
men always grow vitious, before they become 
unbelievers. But if you could once convince the 
town or country profligate, by topics drawn 
from the view of their own quiet, reputation, 
health, and advantage, their infidelity would 
ſoon drop of, This, I confeſs, is no eaſy taſk; 
becauſe it is, almoſt in a literal ſenſe, to fight 
with beaſts. Now, to make it clear, that we 
are to look for no other original of this z»fidelity, 
whereof divines fo much complain, it is allowed 

on all hands, that the people of England are more 
corrupt in their morals, than any other nation 
at this day under the ſun: and this corruption is 
manifeſtly owing to other cauſes, both numerous 

and obvious, much more than to the publication 

of irreligious books, which indeed are but the 

conſequence of the former; for all the writers 

againſt Chriſtianity, ſince the revolution, have 

been of the loweſt rank among men in regard to 

literature, wit, and good ſenſe, and upon that 

account wholly unqualified to propagate hereſies, 

unleſs among a people already abandoned. 

In an age, where every thing diſliked by thoſe 
who think with the majority, is called diſaffeds- 


on, it — "eq interpreted, when I 
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venture to tell you, that this univerſal deprava- 


tion of manners is owing to the perpetual bandy- 
ing of factions among us for thirty years paſt; 
when, without weighing the motives of juſtice, 
law, conſcience, or honour, every man adjuſts 
his principles to thoſe of the party he hath choſen, 
and among whom he may beſt find his own ac- 
count: but, by reaſon of our frequent viciſſi- 
tudes, men who were impatient of being out of 
play, have been forced to recant, or at leaſt to 
reconcile their former tenets with every new 
Syſtem of adminiſtration. Add to this, that the 
old fundamental cuſtom of annual parliameats be- 
ing wholly laid aſide, and elections growing charge. 
able, ſince gentlemen found that their country ſeats 
brought them in leſs than a ſeat in the houſe, 
the voters, that is to ſay, the bulk of the com- 
mon people, have been univerſally ſeduced into 
bribery, perjury, drunkenneſs, malice, and  ſlan- 
der. | 
| Not to be farther tedious, or rather invidious, 
theſe are a few, among other cauſes, which have 
contributed to the ruin of our morals, and con- 
ſequently to the contempt of religion: for ima- 
gine to yourſelf, if you pleaſe, a landed youth, 


whom his mother would never ſuffer to look in- 


to a book for fear of ſpoiling his eyes, got into 
parliament, and obſerving all enemies to the cler- 
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gy heard with the utmoſt applauſe, what notions 
he muſt imbibe, how readily he will join in the 
cry, what an eſteem he will conceive of himſelf, 
and what a contempt he muſt entertain, not on- 
ly for his vicar at home, but for the whole or- 
der. 

I therefore again .conclude, that the trade of 


infideliiy bath been taken up only for an expe- 


dient to keep in countenance that univerſal cor- 
ruption of morals, which many other cauſes firſt 
contributed to introduce and to cultivate. And 


thus Mr. Hobbes's ſaying upon reaſon may be 


much more probably applied to religion, That 


if religion wall be againſt a man, a man wi!l be 


againſt religion. Though, after all, I have heard 
a profligate offer much ſtronger arguments againſt 


paying his debts, than ever he was known to do 


againſt Chriſtianity. Indeed, the reaſon was, be- 
cauſe in that juncture he happened to be cloſer 
preſſed by the baz/zf7 than the par/or. 

Ignorance. may perhaps be the mother of ſu 
per/tition ; but experience hath not proved it to 
be ſo of devotion; for Chriſtianity always made 


the moſt eaſy and quickeſt progreſs in civilized 
countries. I mention this, becauſe it is affirmed, 


that the clergy are in moſt credit where ignorance 


prevails, (and ſurely this kingdom would be call- 
ed the paradi/e of clergymen, if that opinion 
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were true); for which they inſtance England in 


the times of Popery. But whoever knoweth any 
thing of three or four centuries before the refor. 
mation, will find the little learning then ſtirring 
was more equally divided between the Engliſh 
clergy and laity, than it-is at preſent. There 
were ſeveral famous lawyers in that period, whoſe 


Vritings are ſtill in the higheſt repute; and ſome 
Hiſtorians and poets, who were not of the church. 


Whereas now-a-days our education is ſo corrupt. 
ed, that you will hardly find a young perſon of 
quality with the leaſt tinture of knowlege, at 


the ſame time that many of the clergy were ne 


ver more learned or fo ſcurvily treated. Here 
among us, at feaſt, a man of letters, out of 


the three profeſſions, is almoſt a prodigy. And 


thoſe few who have preſerved any rudiments of 
learning, are (except perhaps one or two ſmatter- 
ers) the clergy's friends to a man: and I dare 
appeal to any clergyman in this kingdom, whe. 


ther the greateſt dunce in this pariſh be not al- 


ways the moſt proud, wicked, fraudulent, and 
intractable of his lock. _ 

I think the clergy have almoſt given over per- 
plexing themſelves and their hearers with abſtruſe 


points of predeſtination, election, and the like; 
at leaſt, it is time they ſhould; and therefore I 


ſhall not trouble you further upon this head. 
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I have now ſaid all I could think convenient 
with relation to your conduct in the pulpit, 
Your behaviour in the world is another ſcene, 
upon which I ſhall readily offer you my thoughts, 
if you appear to deſire them from me by your 
approbation of what I have here written; if not, 
I have already troubled you too much, 


Jam, S1R, 
Your aſfectionate 


friend and ſervant, 
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3 HE hurry and impertinence of receiving 
and paying viſits on account of your mar- 
riage being now over, you are beginning io enter 
into a courſe of life, where you will want much 
advice to divert you. from falling into many er- 
rors, fopperies, and follies, to which your ſex is 
ſubje&t. I have always borne an entire friend. 
ſhip to your father and mother ; and the perſon 
they have choſen for your huſband, hath been 


* This letter ought to be read hy all new-married wo- 
men; and will be read with pleaſure and advantage by the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed and moſt accompliſhed ladies, Orrery. 
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for ſome years paſt my particular favourite; 1 


have long wiſhed you might come together, be. 
cauſe I hoped, that, from the goodneſs of your 
diſpoſition, and by following the counſel of wiſe 
friends, you might in time make yourſelf wor- 
thy of him. Your parents were fo far in the 


right, that they did not produce you much into 


the world; hereby you avoided many wrong 
ſteps, which others have taken, and have fewer 
ill impreſſions to be removed; but they failed, as 
it is generally the caſe, in too much neglecting 
to cultivate your mind; without which it is im. 
poſlible to acquire or preſerve the friendſhip and 
eſteem of a man, who ſoon grows weary of ad. 
ing the lover, and treating his wife like a miſtreſs, 


but wants a reaſonable companion, and a true 


friend, through every ſtage of his life. It may 


be therefore your buſineſs to qualify yourſelf for 


thoſe offices; wherein I will not fail to be your 


director, as long as I ſhall think you deſerve it, 


by letting you know how you are to act, and 
what you ought to avoid. 

And beware of deſpiſing or 0 my in- 
ſtructions; whereon will depend not only your 
making a good figure in the world, but your 
own real happineſs, as well as that of the perſon 
who ought to be deareſt to you. 

I muſt therefore delire you, in the firſt place, 
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to be very ſlow in changing the modeſt behaviour 
of a virgin. It is uſual in young wives, before 
they have been many weeks married, to aſſume 
a bold forward look, and manner of talking: as 
if they intended to fignify in all companies, that 
they were no longer pirls, and conſequently that 
their whole demeanor, before they got a huſband, 
was all but a countenance and conſtraint upon 
their nature: whereas, I ſuppoſe, if the votes of 
wife men were gathered, a very great majority 
would be itt favour of thoſe ladies, who, after 
they were entered into that ſtate, rather chuſe 
to double their portion of modeſty and reſerved- 
neſs. : 5 ä £ ; i | . « 
I muſt likewiſe warn you ſtrictly againſt the 
leaſt degree of fandneſ to your huſband before 
any witneſs whatſoever, even before your near- 
eſt relations, or the very maids of your chamber. 
This proceeding is ſo exceeding odious and diſ- 
guſtful to all who have either good breeding or 
good ſenſe, that they aſſign two very unamiable 
reaſons for it. The one is groſs hypocriſy, and 
the other bas too bad a name to mention. If 
there 1s any difference to be made, your huſband 
is the loweſt perſon in company, either at home 
or abroad; and every gentleman preſent has a 
better claim to all marks of civility and diſtincti. 
on from you. Conceal your eſteem and love 
| N 2 
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in your breaſt, and reſerve your kind looks and 
language for private hours; which are ſo many 
in the four and twenty, that they will afford to 
employ a paſſion as exalted as any that was ever 
deſcribed in a French romance. 
Upon this head I ſhall likewiſe adviſe you to 
differ in practice from thoſe ladies who affect a- 
bundance of wnea/ine/s while their huſbands are 
abroad: ſtart with every knock at the door, and 
Ting the bell inceſſantly for the ſervants to let in 
their maſter ; will not eat a bit at dinner or ſup. 
per, if the huſband happens to ſtay out ; and re- 
ceive him at his retutn with ſuch a medley of 
chiding and kindneſs, and catechiſing him where 
he has been, that a ſhrew from Billingſgate would 
be a more eaſy and eligible companion. 

Of the ſame leaven are thoſe wives, who, when 
their huſbands are gone a journey, mult have a 
letter every poſt upon pain of fits and hyſterics; 


and a day muſt be fixed for their return home, with- 


out the leaſt allowance for buſineſs, or ſickneſs, 
or accidents, or weather. Upon which I can on- 
ly ſay, that, in my obſervation, thoſe ladies who 


are apt to make the greateſt clutter on ſuch oeca- 


ſions, would liberally have paid a meſſenger for 
bringing them news, that their huſbands had broke 
their necks on the road. | 


Lou will perhaps be offended, when I adviſe 


the de 
written 


my — fas 
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you to abate a little of that violent paſſion for 
fine cloaths ſo predominant in your ſex. It is a 
little hard, that ours, for whoſe ſake you wear 
them, are not admitted to be of your council. I 


may venture to aſſure you, that we will make 


an abatement at any time of four pounds a-yard 
in a brocade, if the ladies will but allow a ſuit- 
able addition of care in the .c/ean/ineſ5 * and ſweet - 
neſs of their perſons. For the ſatirical part of 
mankind will needs believe, that it is not impoſ- 
ſible to be very fine and very filthy ; and that the 


capacities of a lady are ſometimes apt to fall ſhort 


in cultivating cleanlineſs and finery together. 1 
ſhall only add, upon ſo tender a ſubject, what a 
pleaſant gentleman ſaid concerning a ſilly woman 
of quality, That nothing could make her ſup- 
portable but cutting off her head; for his ears 
were offended by her 8 and his noſe by her 
hair and teeth. 

I am wholly at a Joſs how to adviſe you in the 
choice of company; which, however, is a point 
of as great importance as any in your life, If 
your general acquaintance be among the ladies, 
who are your equals or ſuperiors, provided they 
have nothing of what is commonly called an ill 
reputation, .you think you are ſafe; and this, in 


* The reader will eafily perceive, that this letter, and 
the deſcription of a Lady's dreſſing- room, in vol. 6. were not 
written in England. Hawe. 
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the ſtyle of the world, will paſs for good com. 
pany: whereas I am afraid, it will be hard for 
you to pick out one female acquaintance in this 
town, from whom you will not be in manifeſt 
danger of contracting ſome foppery, affectation, 
vanity, folly, or vice. Your only ſafe way of 
converſing with them, is, by a firm reſolution to 
proceed in your practice and directly contrary to 
whatever they ſhall ſay or do. And this J take to 
be a good general rule, with very few exceptions. 
For inſtance: In the doctrines they uſually deli. 
ver to young married women for managing their 
- huſbands; their ſeveral accounts of their own 
conduct in that particular, to recommend it to 
your imitation ; the refleftions they make upon 
others of their ſex for acting differently; their 
directions, how to come off with victory upon 
any diſpute os quarrel you may have with your 
huſband; the arts, by which you may diſcover and 
practiſe upon his weak fide; when to work by 
flattery and inſinuation, when to melt him with 
tears, and when to engage with a high hand: in 
theſe, and a thouſand other caſes, it will be pru- 
dent to retain as many of their lectures in your 
memory as you can, and then determine to act 
in full oppoſition to them all. 

I hope your huſband will interpoſe his authori- 
ty to limit you in the trade of viſiing. Half a 
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dozen fools are, in all conſcience, as many as 
you ſhould require: and it will be ſufficient for 


you to ſee them twice a year; for I think the 


faſhion does not exact, that viſits ſhould be paid 


to friends. 


I adviſe, that your company at home ſhould 
conſiſt of men, rather than women. To ſay 
the truth, I never yet knew a tolerable woman 
to be fond of her own ſex. I confeſs, when 
both are mixed and well choſen, and put their 


beſt qualities forward, there may be an intercourſe 


of civility and good will; which, with the addi- 
tion of ſome degree of ſenſe, can make conver. 
ſation or any amuſement agreeable. But a knot 
of ladies got together by themſelves, is a very 
{ſchool of impertinence and detraction, and it is 
well if thoſe be the worſt. 

Let your men-acquaintance be of your huſ- 
band's choice, and not recommended to you by 
any ſhe-companions ; becauſe they will certainly 
fix a coxcomb upon you, and it will coſt you 
ſome time and pains before you can arrive at the 
knowlege of diſtinguiſhing ſuch a one from a man 
of ſenſe. | 

Never take a favourite uaiting- maid into your 
cabinet-council, to entertain you with hiſtories 
of thoſe ladies whom ſhe hath formerly ſerved, 
of their diverſions and their dreſſes ; to inſinuate 
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how great a fortune you brought, and how little 
you are allowed to ſquander ; to appeal to her 
from your huſband, and to be determined by her 
judgment, becauſe you are ſure it will be always 
for you; to receive and diſcard ſervants by her 
approbation or diſlike; to engage you, by her 
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[ inſinuations, in miſunderſtandings with your beſt tal 
friends; to repreſent all things in falſe colours, wh 
| bil and to be the common emiſſary of ſcandal. anc 
4 But the grand affair of your life will be, to mu 
| gain and preſerve the friendſhip and eſteem of ſuc! 
your huſband. You are married to a man of pro 
good education and learning, of an excellent and 
underſtanding, and an exact taſte. It is true, ſper 


and it is happy for you, that theſe qualities in 
him are adorned with great modeſty, a moſt a- 
' miable ſweetneſs of temper, and an unuſual diſ- 
_ poſition to ſobriety and virtue. But neither 
good nature nor virtue will ſuffer him to e/teem 
you againſt his judgment; and although he is not 
capable of uling you ill, yet you will in time grow a 
thing indifferent and perhaps contemptible ; un- 
leſs you can ſupply the loſs of youth and beauty 
with more durable qualities. You have but a 
very few years to be young and handſome in the 
eyes of the world; and as few months to be ſo in 
the eyes of a huſband who is not a fool; for I 
hope you do not ſtill dream of charms and raptures, 
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which marriage ever did, and ever will put a ſudden 
end to. Beſides, yours was a match of prudence 
and common good - liking, without any mixture 
of that ridiculous paſſion, which hath no being 
but in play books and romances. | 

You muſt therefore uſe all endeavours to at- 
tain to ſome degree of thoſe acompliſhments, 
which your huſband moſt values in other people, 


and for which he is moſt valued himſelf. You 


muſt improve your mind by cloſely purſuing 
ſuch a method of ſtudy as I ſhall direct or ap- 
prove of. You muſt get a collection of hiſtory 
and travels, which I will recommend to you, and 
ſpend ſome hours every day in reading them, 
and waking extracts from them, if your memo- 
ry be weak. You muſt invite perſons of know- 
lege and underſtanding to an acquaintance with 
you, by whoſe converſation you may learn to 
correct your taſte and judgment; and when you 
can bring yourſelf to comprehend and reliſh the 
good ſenſe of others, you will arrive in time to 
think rightly yourſelf, and to become a reaſon- 
able and agreeable companion. This muſt pro- 


duce in your huſband a true rational love and 


eſteem for you, which old age will not diminiſh. 
He will have a regard for your judgment and o- 
pinion in matters of the greateſt weight; you 
will be able to entertain each other without a 
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third perſon to relieve you by finding diſcourſe, 


The endowments of your mind will even make 
your perſon more agreeable to him; and when 
you are alone, your time will not lie heavy up- 
on your hands for want of ſome ruling amuſe. 
ment. 

24s little reſpect as I hive for the generality of 
your ſex, it hath ſometimes moved me with pity, 
to ſee the lady of the houſe forced to withdraw 
immediately after dinner; and this in famliles where 
chere is not much drinking; as if it were an eſ. 
tabliſhed maxim, That women are incapable of 
all converfation. In a room where both ſexes 
meet, if the men are diſcourſing upon any ge- 
neral ſubje&, the ladies never think it their buſt. 
neſs to partake in what paſſeth; but, in a ſepa- 
rate club, entertain each other with the price and 
choice of lace, and filk, and what dreſſes they 
liked or diſapproved at the church or the play. 
houſe. And when you are among yourſelves, 
how naturally, after the firſt compliments, do 
you apply your hands to each others lappets, and 
ruffles, and mantuas: as if the whole buſineſs of 
your lives, and the public concern of the world 
depended upon the cut or colour of your dreſſes! 
As divines ſay, that ſome people take more pains 
to be damned, than it would coſt them to be 
faved; ſo your ſex employs more thought, me- 
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mory, and application, to be fools, than would 
ſerve to make them wiſe and uſeful. When I 
reflect on this, I cannot conceive you to be hu- 
man creatures, but a certain ſpecies hardly a de- 
gree above a monkey; who have more diverting 
tricks than any of you, is an animal leſs miſchie- 
vous and expenſive, might in time be a tolerable 
_ critic in velvet and brocade, and, for ought I 
know, would equally become them, 

I would have you look upon finery as a ne- 
ceſſary folly; which all great ladies did, whom 


1 have ever known. I do not deſire you to be 


out of 'the faſhion, but to be the laſt and leaſt 
in it. I expect, that your dreſs ſhall be one de- 
gree lower than your fortune can afford; and, 
in your own heart, I would wiſh you to be an 
utter contemner of all diſtinctions which a finer 
petticoat can give you; becauſe it will neither 
make you richer, handſomer, younger, better na- 
tured, more virtuous or wiſe, than if it hung up- 
on a peg. NO 

If you are in company with men of learning, 
though they happen to diſcourſe of arts and ſci- 
ences out of your compaſs, yet you will gatber 
more advantage by liſtening to them, than from 
all the nonſenſe and frippery of your own ſex ; 
bur if they be men of breeding as well as learning, 
they will ſeldom engage in any converſation 
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where you ought not to be a hearer, and in time any 
have your part. If they talk of the manners able 
and cuſtoms of the ſeveraf kingdoms of Europe, ma 
of travels into remoter nations, of the ſtate of fror 
their own country, or of the great men and ac- . 
tions of Greece and Rome; if they give their ly © 
judgment upon Engliſh and French writers, ei- of ci 
ther in verſe or proſe, or of the nature and li. dar 
; 


mits of virtue and vice; it is a ſhame for an 
Engliſh lady not to reliſh ſuch diſcourſes, not to | al th 
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| improve by them, and endeavour, by reading "AER 
| and information, to have her ſhare in thoſe en- boy. 
tertainments, rather than turn aſide, as it is the only 
L uſual cuſtom, and conſult with the woman who waich 
4 fits next her about a new cargo of fans. ng. 
14 It is a little hard, that not one gentleman's books 
WI daughter in a thouſand ſhould be brought to read much 
} ö or underſtand her own natural tongue, or to be theref 
f i Judge of the eaſieſt books that are written in it ; "Is 
Fa as any one may find, who can have the patience . 
14 to hear them, when they are diſpoſed to mangle 3 me 
| 0 a play or a novel; where the leaſt word out of "Ave 2 
f i! the common road, is ſure to diſconcert them; follies 
! i and it is no wonder, when they are not ſo much Pra, 
8 as taught to ſpell in their childhood, nor can ever comme 
# . attain to it in their whole lives. I adviſe you their 70 
| WES to read deu, mare or leſs, wr ras 
3 


to your huſband, if he will permit you, or to 
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any other friend (but not a female one) who is 
able to ſet you right. And as ſor ſpelling, you 


' may compaſs it in time, by making collections 


from the books you read. 5 | 

I know very well, that thoſe who are common- 
ly called: learned women, have loſt all manner 
of credit, by their impertinent talkativeneſs, and 
conceit of themſelves. But there is an eaſy re- 
medy for this; if you once conſider, that, after 
all the pains you may be at, you never can arrive 


| in point of learning, to the perfection of a ſchool- 


boy. The reading I would adviſe you to, is 

only for improvement of your own good ſenſe, 
which will never fail of being mended by diſcre. 
tion. It is a wrong method, and ill choice of 
books, that makes thoſe learned ladies juſt ſo 
much the worſe for what they have read. And 
therefore it ſhall be my care to direct you better; 
ataſk for which I take myſelf to be not ill quali. 
hed; becauſe I have ſpent more time, and have 
had more opportunities than many others, to ob- 
ſerve and diſcover, from what ſources the various 
follies of women are derived. 

Pray obſerve, how inſignificant things are the 
common race of ladies, when they have paſſed 
their youth and beauty; how contemptible they 
appear to the men, and yet more contemptible 
to the younger part of their own ſex; and have 
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no relief, but in paſſing their afternoons in viſits, 
where they are never acceptable; and their even- 
ings at cards among each other ; while the for. 
mer part of the day is ſpent in ſpleen and envy, 
or in vain endeavours to repair, by art and dreſs, 
the ruins of time. Whereas I have known ladies 
at ſixty, to whom all the polite part of the court 
and town paid their addreſſes, without any far. 
ther view, than that of enjoying the par of 
their converſation. 

I am ignorant of any one quality that i is ami 
alle in a man, which is not equally fo in a vo- 
man. I do not except even modeſty and gentle. 
neſs of nature. Nor do I know one vice or 
folly, which is not equally deteſtable in both. 
There is indeed one infirmity, which is generally 
allowed you; I mean that of cowardice, Yet 
there ſhould ſeem to be ſomething very capricious, 
that when women profeſs their admiration for a 
colonel or a captain, on account of his valour, 
they ſhould fancy it a very graceful becoming 
quality in themſelves, to be afraid of their own 
ſhadows; to ſcream in a barge, when the weather 
is calmeſt, or in a coach at the ring; to run 
from a, cow at a hundred yards diſtance; to fall 
into fits at the ſight of a ſpider, an earwig, or 4 
frog. At leaſt, if cowardice be a ſign of cruel- 
ty, (as it is generally granted), I can {HOY 
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think it an accompliſhment ſo deſirable, as to be 
thought worth improving by affectation. 

And as the ſame virtues equally become both 
ſexes, ſo there is no quality whereby women en- 
deavour to diſtinguiſh themſelves from men, 
for which they are not juſt ſo much the worſe, 
except that only of reſervedneſs; which however, 
as you generally manage it, is notbing elſe but 
affectation or hypocriſy. For as you cannot too 
much diſcountenance thoſe_ of our ſex who pre- 
ſume to take unbecoming liberty before you, ſo 
you ought to be wholly unconſtrained in the com- 
pany of deſerving men, when you have had ſuf. 
ficient experience of their diſcretion. 

There is never wanting in this town, a tribe 
of bold, ſwaggering, rattling ladies, whoſe talents 
pals among coxcombs for wit and humour; their 
excellency lies in rude choking pe 
and what they call running a man down. If a 
gentleman in their company happens to have any 
blemiſh in his birth or perſon, if any misfortune 
bath befallen his family or himſelf, for which he 
is aſhamed, they will be ſure to give him broad 
hints of it without any provocation. I would 
recommend you to the acquaintance of-a com- 
mon proſtitute, rather than to that of ſuch ter- 
magants as theſe. I have often thought, that 
no man is obliged to ſuppoſe ſuch creatures to be 
O 2 
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women, but to treat them as inſolent raſcals diſ. 
guiſed in female habits, who ought to be tripped, 
and kicked down ſtairs. 

I will add one thing, although it be a little 
out of place; which is, to deſire that you will 
learn to value and eſteem your huſband for thoſe 
good qualities which he really poſſeſſeth, and not 

to fancy others in him which he certainly hath 
not. For although this latter is generally un- 
derſtood tobe a mark of love, yet it is indeed 
nothing but affectation or ill judgment. It is 
true, he wants ſo very few accompliſhments, 
that you are in no great danger of erring on this 
ſide; but my caution is occaſioned by a lady of 
your acquaintance, married to a very valuable 
perſon, whom yet lhe is ſo unfortunate as to be 
always commending for thoſe per fections to Which 
he can leaſt pretend. 

I can give you no advice upon the article of 
experce: only I think you ought to be well in 
formed, how much your huſband's revenue a- 
mounts to; and be ſo good a computer, as to 
keep within it, in that part of the management 
which falls to your ſhare; and not to put your- 
ſelf in the number of thoſe politic ladies, who 
think they gain a great point, when they have 
teaſed their huſbands to buy them a new equipags 
2 laced head, or a fine petticoat, without once 
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conſidering what long ſcores remain unpaid to 


the butcher. 
I deſire you will keep this letter i in your ca. 


binet, often examine impartially your whole 
conduct by it. And ſo God bleſs you, and make 


you a fair example to your ſex, and a perpetual 
comfort to your huband, and your parents. Iam, 
with great truth and affection. 


MDA M, 


Your moſt faithful friend, 
and humble ſervant. 
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MISCELLANY V. 
„„ a 
ARGUMENT 

TO PROVE THAT THE 

ABOLISHING of CHRISTIANITY 

x N 
E N. G IL. 4 

May, as Things now ſtand, be 

attended with ſome Inconveni- 
encies, and perhaps not pro- ' 


duce thoſe many good Effects 
propoſed thereby. 


Written in the Year 1708. 
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ARGUMENT 


Aboliſhing Chriſtianity *. 


AM very ſenſible, what a weakneſs and pre» 
ſumption it is, to reaſon againſt the general 
humour and «diſpoſition of the world. I remem. 
ber it was with great juſtice, and a due regard to 
the freedom, both of the public and the preſs, 
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* The argument againſt aboliſhing Chriſtianity, is carried on 
with the higheſt wit and humour. Graver divines threaten 
their readers with future puniſhments : Switt artfully exhi- 
bits a picture of preſent ſhame. He judged rightly in ima- 
gining, that a ſmall treatiſe written with a ſpirit of mirth 
and freedom, muſt be more efficacious, than long ſermons, 
or laborious leſſons of morality. He endeavours to laugh 
us into Why well knowing, that we are often laughed 
out of it. Orrery. | | | 

The argument, &c, is the moſt delicate, refined, complete, 
unvaried piece of irony, from the heginning to the en 
that ever was written ſince the creation of the world. An 
without diſpute, if in the works of man there can be ſup- 
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forbidden, upon ſevere penalties, to write, or 
_ diſcourſe, or lay wagers againſt the union, even 


before it was confirmed by parliament ; becauſe 
that was looked upon asa deſign to oppoſe the cur. 
rent of the people ; which, beſides the folly of it, 


is a manifeſt breach of the fundamental law, that 


makes this majority of opinion the voice of God. 
In like manner, and for the very ſame reaſons, 
it may perhaps be neither ſafe nor prudent to 
argue againſt the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity, at a 
juncture when all parties appear ſo unanimoſiy 
determined upon the point; as we cannot but 
allow from the affectation of ſingularity, or the 
perverſeneſs of human nature; but ſo it unhappi- 
ly falls out, that I cannot be entirely of this opi+ 
nion. Nay, though I were ſure an order were 
iſſued for my immediate proſecution by the At- 
torney General, I ſhould till confeſs, that, in 
the preſent poſture of our affairs at home or a- 
broad, I do not yet ſee the abſolute neceſſity of 
e the Chriſtian religion. Ar en among us. 


poſcd any ſuch thing as real perfection, we Ry" allow it 
to conſiſt in thoſe amazing productions of wit and humour, 
which in all probability can never be excelled by any effort 
of genius, and beyond which it is impoſſible to frame any 
critical or diſtinct idea of the human faculties. With 


what egregious contempt and ridicule doth he, in this piece, 


expoſe the abſurdity of thoſe wretches, who are the patrons 
aud abettors of vice and irreligion ? Swift. 
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This perhaps may appear too great a paradox, 
even for our wiſe and paradoxical age to endure: 
therefore I ſhall handle it with all tenderneſs, 
and with the utmoſt deference to the great and 
profound majority, which is of another ſenti- 
ment. | 

And yet the curious may pleaſe to obſerve, 
how much the genius of a nation is liable to alter 
in half an age. I have heard it affirmed for certain, 
by ſome very old people, that the contrary opi - 
nion was, even in their memories, as much in 
vogue as the other is now; and that a project 
for the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity would then have 
appeared as fingular, and been thought as ab-- 
ſurd, as it would be at this time to write or diſ- 
courſe in its defence. | 

Therefore I freely own, that all appearances 


* are againſt me. The ſyſtem of the goſpel, after 
5 the fate of other ſyſtems, is generally antiquated 
Ar and exploded; and the maſs or body of the 
1s. common people, among whom it ſeems to have 
had its lateſt credit, are now grown as much a. 
v it ſhamed of it as their betters ; opinions, like faſhi- 
5 ons, always deſcending from thoſe of quality to 
ny the middle fort, and thence to the vulgar, where 
3th at length they are dropped, and vanith. 
51 But here I would not be miſtsken; and muſt 


therefore be fo bold as to borrow a diſtinction 
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from the writers on the other nde, when they | 


make a difference between nominal and real Tri. 
I hope no reader imagines, me ſo 
weak to ſtand up in the defence of real Chriſti. 
anity, ſuch as uſed in primitive times (if we may, 


believe the authors of thoſe ages) to have an in- 


fluence upon. mens belief and actions. To offer 
at the reſtoring, of that, would indeed be a wild 
project: it would be to dig up foundations; to 
deſtroy at one blow all the wit, and half the 
learning of the kingdom; to, break the entire 
frame and conſtitution of things; ro ruin trade, 
extinguiſh arts and ſciences, with the profeſſors 
of them; 
es, and ſhops into deſerts: and would be full as 
abſurd as the propoſal of Horace, where he ad- 
viſes the Romans, all in a body, to leave their 
city, and to ſeek a new ſeat in ſome remote part 
of the world, by way of cure for the corruption. 


of their manners. 


Therefore I think this 8 was in itſelf 


altogether unneceſſary, (which I have inſerted 


only to prevent all poſlibility of cavilling); ſince 
every candid, reader will eaſily underſtand my 
diſcourſe to be intended only in defence of no- 
minal Chriſtianity; the other having been for 


ſome time wholly laid aſide by general conſent, 


in ſhort, to turn our courts, exchang- 
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1 utterly inconſiſtent with our preſent ſchemes of - 


wealth and power. : 

But why we ſhould therefore caſt off the 
name and title of Chriſtians, although the gene- 
ral opinion and reſolution be ſo violent for it, I 
confeſs I cannot (with ſubmiſſion) apprehend, 
nor is the conſequence neceſſary. However, 
ſince the undertakers propoſe ſuch wonderful ad. 


rantages to the nations by this project, and ad- 


vance many plauſible objections againſt the ſyſtem 


of Chriſtianity ; I ſhall briefly conſider the ſtrength 


of both, fairly allow them their greateſt weight, 
and offer ſuch anſwers I think moſt reaſonable. 
After which I will beg leave to ſhew, what in- 
conveniencies may poſſibly happen by ſuch an 
innovation, in the preſent poſture of our affairs, 

Firſt, One great advantage propoſed by the 
aboliſhing of Chriſtianity is, That it would very 
much enlarge and eſtabliſh liberty of conſcience, 
that great bulwark of our nation, and of the Pro- 
teſtant religion; which is ſtill too much limited 
by Prieſtcraft, notwithſtanding all the good in- 
tentions of the legiſlature; as we have lately 
found by a ſevere inſtance, For it is confidently 
reported, that two young gentlemen, of real 
hopes, bright wit, and profound judgment, who 
upon a thorough examination of cauſes and ef- 
fects, and by the mere force of natural abilities, 
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blaſphemy, we know, is freely ſpoken a million 


2 MISCELLANIES. 
without the leaſt tinchure of learning, having il fe 


made a diſcovery, that there was no God, and of 
generouſly communicating their thoughts for the me 


good of the public, were ſome time ago, by an 2 
unparallelled feverity, and upon I know not 885 
what obſolete law, broke only for blaſphemy. And, WM © 
as it hath been wiſely obſerved, if perſecution 
once begins, no man alive knows how far i wu 
reach, or where it will end. 

In anſwer to all which, with deference to wiſer 
judgments, I think this rather /ſhews the neceſhty 
of a nominal religion among us. Great wits 
love to be free with the higheſt objects; and, if 
they cannot be allowed a God to revile or re- 
nounce, they will peak cvil of dignities, abuſe 
the government, and reflect upon the miniſtry: 
which, I am ſure, few will deny to be of much 
more pernicious conſequence; according to the 
ſaying of Tiberius, Deorum offenſa diis cure. 
As to the particular fact related, I think it it not 
Fair to argue from one inftance; perhaps another 
cannot be produced: yet (to the comfort of al 
thoſe who may be apprehenſive of perfecution) 


of times in every coffeehouſe and tavern, ot 
where-ever elſe good company meet. It muſt be 
allowed indeed, that to break an Engliſh free. 
born officer only for blaſphemy, was, to ſpeak 
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the gentleſt of ſuch an action, a very high ſtrain 
of abſolute power. Little ean be ſaid in exeuſe 
for the General. Perhaps he was afraid it mighty 
gie offence to tre albes, among whom, for 
ought we knew, it may be the cuſtom of the 
country to believe a God. But if he argued, as 
ſome have done, upon @ miſtaken principle, that 


an officer who is guilty of ſpeaking blaſphemy, - 


may, ſome time or other, proceed ſo far as to 
raiſe a mutiny; the conſequence. is by no means 
to be admitted: for ſurely the commander of an 


Engliſh army is hike to be but ill obeyed, whole 
ſoldiers fear and reverence him as little as they do 


a Deity. | 
It is further objected againſt the goſpel· yſtem 
That it obliges men to the belief of things too 


difficult for freethinkers, and ſuch as have ſhaken 
off the prejudices that uſually eling to a confin- 


ed education, To which I anſwer, Fhat men 


ſhould be eautious how they raiſe objections, 
which reflect upon the wiſdom of the nation. Is 


not every body freely allowed to believe what- 
ever he pleaſeth, and to-publiſh his belief to the 
world whenever he thinks fit, eſpecially if it ſerves 
to ſtrengthen the party which is in the right? 


Would any indifferent foreigner, who ſhould 
read the TUmPEF ately written by Agi, Tiadal, 
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Toland, Coward *, and forty more, imagine the 
goſpel to be our rule of faith, and confirmed 


by parliaments? Does any man either believe, 


or ſay he believes, or deſire to have it thought 


that he ſays he believes one ſyllable of the matter? 
And is any man worle received upon that ſcore; 
or does he find his want of nominal faith a dif. 
advantage to him, in the purſuit of any civil or 
military employment? What if there be an 
old dormant ftatute or two againſt him? Are 


they not now obſolete, to a degree, that Empſon 


and Dudley themſelves, if they were now alive, 


would find it impoſſible to put them in execu · 


Q 


tion ? 1 
It is likewiſe urged, That there are, by com- 
putation, in this kingdom, above ten thouſand 
parſons; whoſe revenues added to thoſe of my 
Lords the Biſhops, would ſuffice to maintain, at 
leaſt, two hundred young gentlemen of wit and 
pleaſure, and free thinking; enemies to prieſt. 
craft, narrow principles, pedantry, and prejudi. 
ces; who might be an ornament to the court 


* Aſpal wrote an argument to prove, that man may be 


_ tranſlated from hence into eternal life, without paſſing 


through death. 
Toland publiſhed ſome deiſtical books. 
Tindal's writings were blaſphemous and atheiſtical. 
Coward aſſerted the mortality of the ſoul, and alledged 


the ſcat of it to be in the blood. Hawke/. 
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and town: and then again, ſo great a number 


of able [bodied] divines might be a recruit to 


our fleet and armies. This indeed appears to be 


a confideration of ſome weight. But then, on 
the other ſide, ſeveral things deſerve to be con · 
ſidered likewiſe : As, firſt, whether it may not 
be thought neceſſary, that in certain tracts of coun- 
try, like what we call pariſhes, there ſhould be 
me man, at leaſt, of abilities to read and write. 
Then it ſeems a wrong computation, that the 
revenues of the church throughout this iſland, 
would be large enough to maintain two hundred 
young gentlemen, or even half that number after 
the preſent refined way of living ; that is,. to al. 
low each of them ſuch a rent, as, in the modern 
form of ſpeech, would make them eaſy. But 
till there is in this project a greater miſchief be- 
hind; and we ought to beware of the woman's 
folly, who killed the hen that every morning 
laid her a golden egg. For, pray, what will be- 
come of the race of men in the next age, if we 
had nothing to truſt to, beſide the ſcrophulous, 
conſumptive productions furniſhed by our men 
of wit and pleaſure; when, having ſquandered. 
away their vigour, health, and eſtates, they are 


forced, by ſome diſagreeable marriage, to piece 


up their broken fortunes, and entail rottenneſs 
and * on their poſterity? Now, here 
1 | 
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are ten thouſand perſons reduced, by the wiſe 
regulations of Henry VIII. to the neceſſity of a 


low diet, and moderate exerciſe, who are the 
only great reſtorers of our breed; without 


which the nation would, in an age or two, be- 


come one great hoſpital. 

Another advantage propoſed by the aboliſhing 
of Chtiſtianity is, the clear gain of one day in 
ſeven, which is now entirely loſt, and conſequent- 
ly. the kingdom one ſeventh leſs conſiderable in 
trade, buſineſs, and pleaſure; beſides the loſs to 
the public of fo many ſtately ſtruftures now in 
the hands of the clergy; which might be con. 

vetted Into play-houſes, market-houſes, exchang- 
es, common dormitories, and other public edi- 
fices. 

I hope I ſhall be forgiven a hard word, if! 


call this a perfect cavil. I readily own there bath 


been an old cuſtom, time out of mind, for peo: 
ple to aſſemble in the churches. every Sunday; 


and that ſhops are ſtill frequently ſhut, in order, 


as it is conceived, to preſerve the memory of that 


ancient practice. But how this can prove a hind- 
rance to buſineſs or pleaſure, is hard to imagine. 


What if the men be forced, one day in the week, 
to game at home, inſtead of the chocolate houſe 

Are not the taverns and coffeehouſes open? Can 
there be a more convenient ſeaſon for taking a 
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doſe of phyſic? Are fewer claps got upon Sun- 
days? Is not that the chief day for traders to 
ſum up the accounts of the week; and for law. 


yers to prepare their briefs? But I would know, 


how it can be pretended, that the churches are 
miſapplied? Where are more appointments and 
rendezvouſes of gallantry? whete are more care 
to appear in the foremoſt box, with greater ad= 
vantage of dreſs? where more meetings for buſi- 
neſs? where more bargains driven of all ſorts ? 
and where fo many conveniencies or incitements 
to ſleep? 

There is one edrantoge, grester than any of 
the ſoregoing, propoſed by the aboliſhing of 
Chriſtianity; That it will utterly extinguiſh par- 
ties among us, by removing thoſe factious diſtinc. 


tions of High and Low Church, of Whig and Tory, 


Preſbyterian and Church of England ; which are 


no ſo many grievous clogs upon public proceed- 


ings. and ate apt to diſpoſe men to prefer the 
gratifying themſelves, or depreſling their adver- 
ſaries, before the molt Important intereſt of the 
ſtate. 

I confeſs, if it were certain, that ſo great an 
advantage would redound to the nation by this 
expedient, I would ſubmit, and be filent. But 
will any man ſay, that if the words whorzng,: 
drinking, cheating, lying, ſtealing, were, by act 
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of parliament, ejected out of the Engliſh tongue 
and dictionaries, we ſhould all awake next morn- 


ing chaſte and temperate, honeſt and juſt, and 
lovers of truth? Is this a fair conſequence ? Or, 
if the phyſicians would forbid us to pronounce 


the words, pox, gout, rheumatiſm, and /tone, 
would that expedient ſerve, like ſo many faliſ. 
mans, to deſtroy the diſeaſes themſelves? Are 


party and faction rooted in mens hearts no deep- 


er than phraſes borrowed from religion, or found- 
ed upon no firmer principles? And is our lan- 
guage ſo poor, that we cannot find other terms 
to expreſs them? Are envy, pride, avarice, 
and ambition, ſuch ill nomenclators, that they 
cannot furniſh appellations for their owners? 


Will not Heydukes and Mamalukes, Mandar nes 


and Patſhaws, or any other words formed at 
pleaſure, ſerve to diſtinguiſh thoſe who are in 
the miniſtry, from others who would be in it if 


they could? What, for inſtance, is eaſier than to 


vary the form of ſpeech? and, inſtead of the word 
church, make it a queſtion in politics, whether the 
monument be in danger? Becauſe religion was near- 
eſt at hand to furniſh a few convenient phraſes, 
is our invention ſo barren, we can find no other ? 


Suppoſe, for argument's ſake, that the Tories 


favoured Margarita, the Vhigs Mrs. Tofts, and 
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the Trimmers Valentini“: would not Margari- 
tians, Toftians, and Valentinians, be very toler- 
able marks of diſtinction? The Praſini and Ve- 
niti, two molt virulent factions in Italy, began 
(if I remember right) by a diſtinction of colours 
in ribbands: and we might contend, with as good 
a grace, about the dignity of the blue and the 
green; which would ſerve as properly to divide the 
court, the parliament, and the kingdom between 
them, as any terms of art whatſoever borrowed 
from religion. And therefore I think there is lit- 
tle force in this objection againſt Chriſtianity, or 
proſpect of ſo great an advantage as is propoſed in 
the aboliſhing of it. 

It is again objected, as a very "hd r 
lous cuſtom, That a ſet of men ſhould be fuffered, 


much leſs employed and hired, to bawl one day 
in ſeven, againſt the lawfulneſs of thoſe methods 


moſt in uſe towards the purſuit of greatneſs, 
riches, and pleaſure, which are the conſtant prac- 


| tice of all men alive on the other ſix. But this 


objection is, I think, a little unworthy ſo refin- 
ed an age as ours. Let us argue this matter 
calmly. I appeal to the breaſt of any polite 
freethinker, whether, in the purſuit of gratify- 
ing a predominant paſſion, he hath not always 


Italian fingers then in vogue, Margarita was afterwards 


married to Dr. Pepuſche. 
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felt a wonderful incitement, by reflefting it was 
a thing forbidden: and therefore we fee, in or- 
der to cultivate this taſte, the wiſdom of the na- 
tion hath taken ſpectal care, that the ladies ſhould 
be furniſhed wich protiibited ſilks, and the men 
with prohibited wine. And indeed it were ro be 
wiſhed, that ſome other prohibitions were pro- 
moted, in order to improve the pfeafuregs of 
the town; which, for want of fuch expedi- 
ents, begin already, as I am told, to flag and 
grow languid, giving way daily to cruel inroads 
from the ſpleen, 

It is likewife propoſed, as à great advantage 
to the public, That if we once difcard the ſyſtem 
of the goſpel, all religion will of courſe be ba- 
niſhed for ever; and conſequently, along with 
it, thoſe grievous prejudices of education; which, 


under the names of virtue, conſctence, honour, 


juſtice, and the like, are fo apt to diſturb the 
peace of human minds; and the notions whereof 
are fo hard to be eradicated by right reaſon or 


freethinking, ſome times during the whole courſe 


of our lives. 

Here, firſt, I obſerye how Jifficule it is to get 
rid of a phrafe, which the world is once grown 
fond of, though the occafion that firſt produced 
it be entirely taken away. For ſeveral years paſt, 


if a man had but an ill- favoured noſe, the deep- 


t 
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thinkers of che age would, ſome way or other, 
contrive to impute the cauſe to the prejudice of 
his education. From this fountain are ſaid tobe 
derived all our foolifh notions of juſtice, piety, 
love of our country ; all our opinions of God, or 
a future ſtate, heaven, hell, and the like: and 
there might formerly, perhaps, have been ſome 
pretence for this charge. But ſo effectual care 
hath been ſince taken to remove thoſe prejudices, 
by an entire change in the mertiods of education, 
that (with honour I mention it to our polite in- 
novators) the young gentlemen who are now on 
the ſcene, ſeem to have not the leaſt tincture left 
of thoſe infuſions, or ſtring of thoſe weeds; and, 
by conſequence, the reaſon for aboliſhing no- 
minal Chriſtianity upon that pretext, is wholly 
ceaſed. - | 
For the reſt, it may perhaps admit a controver- 
ſy, whether the baniſhing all notions of religion 
whatſoever would be convenient for the vulgar. 
Net that I am, in the leaſt, of opinion with thoſe 
who hold religion to have been the invention of 
politicians, 'to keep the lower part of the world 
get in awe, by the fear of inviſible powers; unleſs 
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= mankind were then very different from what it 
20% is now: for I look upon the maſs or body of our 
pally 


people here in England to be as free thinkers, 
ep” that is to ſay, as ſtanch unbelievers, as any of 
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the higheſt rank. But I conceive ſome ſcattered 
notions about a ſuperior power to be of ſingular 
uſe for the common people, as furniſhing excel. 
lent materials to keep children quiet when they 
grow peeviſh, and providing topics oe amuſement 
in a tedious winter night. 
Laſtly, It is propoſed, as a ſingular advantage, 
That the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity will very much 
contribute to the uniting of Proteſtants, by en. 
larging the terms of communion, ſo as to take in 


all ſorts of diſſenters: who are now ſhut out of 


the pale upon account of a few ceremonies, which 
all ſides confeſs to be things indifferent: That 
this alone will effectually anſwer the great ends 
of a ſcheme for comprehenſion, by opening a 
large noble gate, at which all bodies may enter; 


whereas the chaffering with diſſenters, and dodg- 


ing about this or the other ceremony, is but like 
opening a few wickets, and leaving them at jar, 
by which no more than one can get in at a time, 
and that not without ſtooping, and ſideling, and 


ſqueezing his body. 
To all this I anſwer, That there is one dar- 


ling inclination of mankind, which .uſually affects 


to be a retainer to religion, though ſhe be neither 
its parent, its godmother, or its friend; I 
mean the ſpirit of oppoſition, that lived lows: be- 


fore Chciſtianity, and can eaſily ſubſiſt without . 
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it. Let us, for inſtance, examine wherein the 


oppoſition of ſectaries among us conſiſts. We 
Hall find Chriſtianity to have no ſhare in it at all. 

Does the goſpel any where preſcribe a ſtarched, 

ſqueezed, countenance, a ſtiff formal gait, a ſin- 
gularity of manners and habit, or any affected 
modes of ſpeech, different from the reaſonable 
part of mankind? Yet if Chriſtianity did not 
lend its name to ſtand in the gap, and to employ 

or divert theſe humours, they muſt of neceſſity 
be ſpent in contraventions to the laws of the land, 
and diſturbance of the public peace. There is a 
portion of enthuſiaſm aſligned to every nation, 
which, if it hath not proper objects to work on, 
will burſt out, and ſet all in a flame. If the 
quiet of a ſtate can be bought by only flinging 
men a few ceremonies to devour, it is a purchaſe 
no wiſe man would refuſe. Let the maſtiffs a- 
muſe themſelves about a ſheep's ſkin ſtuffed with 
hay, provided it will keep them from worrying 
the lock The inſtitution of .convents abroad 
ſeems in one point a ſtrain of great wiſdom 
there being few irregularities in human paſſions, 
that may not have recourſe to vent themſelves in 
ſome of thoſe orders; which are ſo many retreats 
for the ſpeculative, the melancholy, the proud, 


| the ſilent, the politic, and the moroſe, to ſpend 


themſelves, and evaporate the noxious particles: 


Q 
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for each of whom we in this iſland are forced to 
provide ſeveral ſects of religion, to keep them 
quiet. And whenever Chriſtianity ſhall be abo- 
liſhed, the legiſlature muſt find ſome other expe- 
dient to employ and entertain them. For what 
imports it how large a gate you open, if there 
will be always left a number, who place a pride 
and a merit in refuſing to enter? 

Hlaving thus conſidered the moſt important ob- 
jections againſt Chriſtianity, and the chief advan. 
tages propoſed. by the aboliſhing thereof; I ſhall 
now, with equal deference and ſubmiſſion to wil 
er judgments as before, proceed to mention a 
few inconveniencies that may happen, if the gol- 
pel ſhould be repealed; which perhaps the pro- 
jectors may not have ſufficiently conſidered. 

\ And, firſt, I am very ſenſible how much the 
gentlemen of wit and pleaſure are apt to mur- 
mur, and be chocked at the ſight of ſo many 
dagoled-tail parſons, who happen to fall in their 
way, and offend their eyes. But at the ſame 
time theſe wiſe reformers do not conſider, what 
an advantage and felicity it is, for great wits to 
be always provided with objects of ſcorn and con- 
tempt, in order to exerciſe and improve their 
talents, and divert their ſpleen from falling on 
each other, or on themſelves; eſpecially when 
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ill this may be done without the leaſt imaginable 
danger to their perſons. | 

And .to urge another argument of a parallel 
nature: If Chriſtianity were once aboliſhed, how 
could the freethinkers, the ſtrong reaſoners, 


| and the men of profound learning, be able 


to find another ſubject ſo calculated in all points 
whereon to diſplay their abilities? What won- 
derful productions of wit ſhould we be deprived 
of, from thoſe whoſe genius, by continual prac- 
tice hath been wholly tnrned upon raillery and 
invectives againſt religion, and would there fore 
never be able to diſtinguiſh themſelves upon any 
other ſubject? We are daily complaining of the 
greateſt, perbaps, the only topic we have left? 
Who would ever have ſuſpected Aſgil for a wit, 
or Toland for a philoſopher, if the inexhauſtible 
ſtock of Chriſtianity had not been at hand to pro- 
vide them with materials? What other ſubject 
through all art or nature could have produced 
Tindal for a profound author, or furniſhed him 
with readers? It is the wiſe choice of the ſubject 
that alone adorns and diſtinguiſhes the writer. 
For had an hundred ſuch pens as theſe been em. 
ployed on the ſide of religion, they would have 
Immediately ſunk into ſilence and oblivion. 

Nor do I think it wholly groundleſs, or my 
fears altogether imaginary, that the aboliſhing of 
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Chriſtianity may perhaps bring the church in dan- 
ger, or at leaſt put the ſenate to the trouble of 
another ſecuring vote, I deſire I may not be 
miſtaken; I am far from preſuming to affirm, or 
think, that the church is in danger at preſent, or 


as things now ſtand; but know not how 


ſoon it may be ſo, when the Chriſtian religion is 
repealed. As plauſible as this project ſeems, there 
may be a dangerous deſign lurking under it. 
Nothing can be more notorious, than that the 
Atheiſts, Deiſts, Socinians, Antitrinitarians, and 
other ſubdiviſions of freethinkers, are perſons of 
little zeal for the preſent eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 
Their declared opinion is for repealing the ſacra. 
mental teſt; they are very indifferent with re- 
gard to ceremonies ; nor do they hold the jus 
 divinum of Epiſcopacy. Therefore this may be 
intended as one politic ſtep towards altering the 


conſtitution of the church eſtabliſhed, and ſet · 


ting up Preſbytery in the ſtead; which I leave to 
be further conſidered by thoſe at the helm. 

In the laſt place, I think nothing can be more 
plain, than that, by this expedient, we ſhall run 
into the evil we chiefly pretend to avoid; and 
that the aboliſhment of the Chriſtian religion, 
will be the readieſt courſe we can take to intro- 
duce Popery. And I am the more inclined to 
this opinion, becauſe we know it hath been the 


brought in for repealing Chriſtianity, I would 
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conſtant practice of the Jeſuits, to ſend over e- 
miſſaries, with inſtructions to perſonate them- 


ſelves members of the ſeveral prevailing ſects a- 


mong us. So it is recorded, that they have at 
ſundry times appeared in the guiſe of Pre/byte- 
rians, Anabaptiſts, Independents, and Duakers, 
according as any of theſe were moſt in credit: 
ſo, ſince the faſhion hath been taken up of ex- 
ploding religion, the Popz/h miſſionaries have not 
deen wanting to mix with the freethinkers; a- 
mong whom Toland, the great oracle of the 
Anti chriſtians, is an Iriſh prieſt, the fon of an 
Iriſh prieſt; and the moſt learned and ingenious 
author of a book called the rights of the Chriſtian 
church, was, in a proper juncture, reconciled to 
the Romiſh faith; whoſe true ſon, as appears by 
a hundred. paſſages in this treatiſe, he ſtill conti- 
nues. Perhaps I could add ſome others to the 
number : but the fat is beyond diſpute. And 
the reaſoning they proceed by is right for ſup. 
poſing Chriſtianity to be extinguiſhed, the peo- 
ple will never be at eaſe till they find out ſome 
other method of worſhip; which will as infalli- 
bly produce ſuperſtition, as ſuperſtition will end 
in Popery. 

And therefore, if, notwithſtanding all J have 
faid, it ſtill be thought neceſſary to have a bill 
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188 MIS CELL ANI E S. 
bumbly offer an amendment, that inſtead of the 


word Chriſtianity, may be put religion in gene- 


ral; which, I conceive, will much better anſwer 
all the good ends propoſed by the projectors of 


it. For as long as we leave in being a God and 


his providence, with all the neceſſary conſequen- 
ces which curious and inquiſitive men will be apt 


to draw from ſuch premiſes; we do not ſtrike 


at the root of the evil, though we ſhould ever ſo 
effectually annihilate the preſent ſcheme of the 
goſpel. For of what uſe is freedom of thought, 
if it will not produce freedom of action; which 


is the ſole end, how remote ſoever in appearan:e, 


of all objections againſt Chriſtianity ? and there- 


fore the freethinkers conſider it as a mutual de. 


pendance on each other, that, if you happen to 
pull out one ſingle nail, the whole fabric muſt 
fall to the ground. This was happily expreſſed 
by bim, who had heard of a text brought for 
proof of the Trinity, which in an ancient manu- 
ſcript was differently read; he thereupon imme- 
distely took the hint, and, by a ſudden deſtruc- 
tion of a long /orites x, moſt logically concluded, 
Why, if it be as you ſay, I may ſafely whore 


* A n differs from a frllogitn, in that it takes only 


the minor propoſition. 'An example of this figure may be 
ſeen, vol. 5. in John Bull, 121 5 2. chap. 17. near the 
end. Hawke/. | 


UC* 
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and drink on, and defy the parſon. From which, 


and many the like inſtances, eaſy to be produced, 
I think nothing can be more manifeſt, than that 


the quarrel is not againſt any -particular points 
of hard digeſtion in the Chriſtian ſyſtem; but 
againſt religion in general; which, by laying re- 
ſtraints on human nature, is ſuppoſed the great 
enemy to the freedom of thought and action. 
Upon the whole, if it ſhall (till be thought for 
the benefit of church and ſtate, that Chriſtianity 
be aboliſhed; I conceive, . however, it may be 
more convenient to defer the execution to a time 
of peace; and not venture in this conjuncture to 
diſoblige our allies; who, as it falls out, are all 
Chriſtians; and many of them, by the prejudices 
of their education, ſo bigotted, as to place a 
ſort of pride in the appellation. If, upon being 
rejected by them, we are to truſt to an alliance 
with the Turk, we ſhall find ourſelves much de- 


. ceived: for as he is too remote, and generally 


engaged in war with the Perſian Emperor, ſo his 
people would be more ſcandalized at our infideli. 
ty, than our Chriſtian neighbours. For the 
Turks are not only ſtrict obſervers of religious 
worſhip; but, what is worſe, believe a God; 
which is more than is required. of us, even while 
we preſerve the name of Chriſtians. 
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To conclude: Whatever ſome may think of 
the great advantages to trade by this favourite 
ſcheme, I do very much apprehend, that in fix 
months time after the act is paſſed for the extir- 
pation of the goſpel, the Bank and Eaſt India 
ſtock may fall, at leaſt, one per cent. And 
ſince thar is fifty times more than ever the wif. 
dom of our age thought fit to venture for the 
preſervation of Chriſtianity, there is no reaſon 
we ſhould be at ſo great a loſs merely ſor the ſake 


of deſtroying it. 
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FOR THA 


Advancement of RELIGION and 


the Reformation of MANNERS.“ 


To the Counteſs of B ERKLEY +, 8 


Mapa u, 


JA intention in prefixing your Ladyſhip's 
name, is not, after the common form, to 
deſire your protection of the following papers; 


* The author appears in earneſt throughout this whole 
treatiſe; and the dedication, or introduction, is in a ſtrain 
of ſcrious panegyric, which the Lady to whom it is addreſ- 
ſed, undoubtedly deſerved. But as the pamphlet is of the 
ſatirical kind, I am apt to imagine, that the Dean put a 
violence upon himſelf, in chufing to appear candidly ſeri- 
ous, rather than to Tmile under his uſual maſk of gravity, 
Methinks, upon theſe occaſions, I perceive him writing 1n 
ſhackles. Orrery. | 


In the Project, &c. Dr. Swift appears in the character of 


a great inſpired prophet. He crieth aloud, he ſpareth not, be 
lifteth up his voice like a trumpet, Iſa. Ivin. 1. He rebuketh 
all ranks of men for their depravities and corruptions, their 
profaneneſs, their blaſphemy and irreligion. His diſcourſe 
he addreſſeth unto his ſovereign, and, beyond all contra- 
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which I take to be a very unreaſonable requeſt; 


ſince, by being inſcribed to your Ladyſhip, though 


without your knowlege, and from a concealed 
hand, you cannot recommend them without ſome 
ſuſpicion of partiality. My real deſign is, I con. 
feſs, the very ſame I have often deteſted in moſt 
dedications; that of publiſhing your praiſes to 
the world; not upon the ſubject of your noble 


birth, for I know others as noble; or of the 


greatneſs of your fortune, for I know others far 


greater; or of that beautiful race, (the images 


of their parents), which calls you mother ; for 


even this may perhaps have been equalled in ſome 


other age or country. Belid:s, none of theſe 
advantages do derive any accompliſhments to the 


owners, but ſerve, at beſt only to adorn what 


they really poſſeſs. What I intend, is your 
piety, truth, good ſenſe, and good nature, af- 


diction, proveth it to be an important duty incumbent on 
all princes, to encourage and to enforce morals and religion, 
by exerting their utmoſt authority. He then applicth him- 
ſelf to the legiſlature, conjuring them to forward ſo noble a 
deſign, and to provide remedies againſt that torrent of ini- 
quity, which, if not vigorouſly oppoſed, would certainly 
increaſe, and never ſtop in its career, until it ſubverted the 
conſtitution. And, finally, he declares, in the prophetic 
ſtyle and ſpirit, that a reformation of manners, and turning 
unto God, are the beſt natural as well as religious means, 
to hring the war to an happy concluſion. Swift. 

This excellent Lady, was Eliſabeth, the daughter of 
Baptiſt Noel, Viſcount Campden, and ſiſter to Edward Earl 


of Gainſborough. Hawhkef. 
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fability, and charity; wherein I wiſh your Lady- 
ſhip might have had a chance to eſcape this ad- 
dreſs. In the mean time, I think it highly ne. 
ceſſary, for the intereſt of virtue and religion, 
that the whole kindom ſhould be informed in ſome 
K parts of your character; for inſtance, That the 
eaſieſt and politeſt converſation, joined with the 
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1 trueſt piety, may be obſerved in your Ladyſhip, 

5 in as great perfection as they were ever ſeen a- 

. part in any other perſons: That, by your pr u- 

. dent management under ſeveral diſadvantages, you 

5 have preſerved the luſtre of that moſt noble fami- ' 
5 ly into which you axe graffed, and which the | 
ſe unmeaſurable profuſion of anceſtors, for many 

hs generations, had roo much eclipſed: Then how | 


ws © happily you perform every office of life, to which 
Providence hath called you; in the education of 


F thoſe two incomparable daughters, whoſe con- 

duct is ſo univerſally admired in every duty 
on of a prudent, complying, affecuionate wife; in 
4 that care which deſcends to the meatieſt of your 
le a domeſtics; and, laſtly, in that endleſs bounty 
ini- to the poor, and diſcretion where to diſtribute 
muy it, J infiſt on my opinion, that it is of impor- 
etic tance for the public, to know this, and a great deal 
mY more of your Ladylhip; yet whoever goes about 


to inform them, ſhall, inſtead of finding credit, 
rac perhaps be cenſured for a flatterer; To avoid fo 
* | > 
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uſual a reproach, I declare this to be no dedica. 


Wot tion, but merely an introduction to a propoſal = fo 
190 for the advancement of religion and morals, by fe: 
1000 tracing, however imperfectly, ſome few linea fir 
410 ments in the character of a Lady, who hath MW l 
14 ſpent all her life in the practice and promotion wi 
10g of both, | bo 
1 AMONG all the ſchemes offered to the pub. for 
1 | lic in this projecting age, I have obſerved, with Wie 
— ſome diſpleaſure, that there have never been any on 
6. | for the improvement of religion and morals; trie 
ih | which, beſides the piety of the deſign from the 
5 | | conſequence of ſuch a reformation in a future ter 
4:6 life, would be the beſt natural means for advane. pol 
1 ; ing the public felicity of the ſtate, as well as the WM hui 
i preſent happineſs of every individual, For as app 
. much as faith and morality are declined among gre 
| U 1 us, I am altogether confident, they might, in a anc 
„ ſhort time, and with no very great trouble, be tion 
| raiſed to as high a perfection as numbers are ca- mu 
pable of receiving. Indeed the method is ſo eaſy tou 
and obvious, and ſome preſent opportunities ſo han 
good, that, in order to have this project reduc. like 
ed to practice, there ſeems to want nothing more ore: 
than to put thoſe in mind, who, by their ho- FACE 
nour, duty, and intereſt, are chiefly concerned. the 
But becauſe it is idle to propoſe remedies be. beer 
| int 
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fore we are aſſured of the diſeaſe, or to be in 
fear till we are convinced of the danger; I ſhai 
firſt ſhew in general, that the nation is extreme- 
ly corrupted in religion and morals; and then I 


will offer a ſhort ſcheme for the reformation of 
both. _— 
As to the firſt, I know it is reckoned but a 


form of ſpeech, when divines complain of the 
wickedneſs of the age. However, I believe, up- 
on a fair compariſon with other times and coun- 
tries, it would be found an undoubted truth. 

For, firſt, to deliver nothing but plain mats 


ter of fact, without exaggeration or ſatire, I ſup- 


poſe it will be granted, that hardly one in a 


hundred among our people of qualicy or gentry 


appears to act by any pcinciple of religion; that 


great numbers of them do entirely diſcard it, 


and are ready to own their diſbelief of all revela- 
tion in ordinary diſcourſe. Nor is the caſe 
much better among the vulgar, eſpecially in great 
towns, where the profaneneſs and ignorance of 
handicraftſmen ſmall traders, ſervants, and the 
like, are to a degree very hard to be imagined 
greater. Then it is obſerved abroad, that no 
race of mortals hath ſo little ſenſe of religion, as 
the Engliſh ſoldiers. To confirm which, I have 
been often told by great officers of the army, that, 
in the whole compaſs of their acquaintance, they 
R 2 
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i 98 MISCELLANIES. 
1 could not recollect three of their profeſſion, who of 
1. ſeemed to regard or believe one ſyllable of the ſo 
Wil! goſpel. And the ſame at leaſt may be affirmed MW if 
Wk: of the fleet. The conſequences of all which up. ed 
1H on the actions of men, are equally manifeſt. They ce! 
I never go about, as in former times, to hide or be 
Wk palliate their vices, but expoſe them freely to no 
| 5 vie w, like any other common occurrences of life, 
1 without the leaſt reproach from the world or it 
W He + themſelves. For inſtance, any man will tell you, fro 
WH he intends to be drunk this evening, or was ſo the 
TR Jaſt night, with as little ceremony or ſcruple, as the 
1:14 be would tell you the time of the day, He will hou 
1 ö let you know he is going to a wench, or that he dec 
Nl „ has got a clap, with as much indifferency, as he all 
wh 1 would a piece of public news. He will ſwear, anſ 
1:8 curſe, or blaſpheme, without the leaſt paſſion or oce 
Will provocation. And though all regard for reputa Duc 
1: | tion is not quite laid afide in the other ſex, it is 1 
. however at ſo low an ebb, that very few among ſtep 
* them ſeem to think virtue and conduct of any ne- and 
. ceſſity for preſerving it. If this be not ſo, how that 
1 comes it to paſs, that women of tainted reputa- the 
tions find the ſame countenance and reception tary 
in all public places, with thoſe of the niceſt vir- with 
tue, who pay and receive vilits from them with- the 
out any manner of ſcruple ? Which proceeding, 
zs it is not very old among us, ſo I take it to be Os 
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of moſt pernicious conſequence. It looks like a 
ſort of compounding between virtue and vice; as 
if a woman were allowed to be vitious, provid. 
ed ſhe be not a profligate; as if there were a 
certain point where gallantry ends, and infamy 
begins: or that an hundred criminal amours were 


not as pardonable as half a ſcore. 


Beſides thoſe corruptions already mentioned, 
it would be endleſs to enumerate ſuch as ariſe 
from the exceſs of play or gaming ; the cheats, 
the quarrels, the oaths, and blaſphemies among 
the men; among the women, the negle& of 
houſehold- affairs, the unlimited freedoms, the in- 
decent paſſion; and, laſtly, the known inlet to 
all lewdneſs, when after an ill run the perſen muſt 
anſwer the defects of the pur/e: the rule on ſuch” 
occaſions holding true in play, as it does in law, 
uod nan habet in erumena, luat in corpore. 

But all theſe are trifles in compariſon, if we 
ſtep into other ſcenes, and conſider the fraud _ 
and cozenage of trading men and ſhopkeepers; 
that inſatiable gulf of injuſtice and oppreſſion, 
the aw; the open traffic for all civil and mili- 
tary -employments, (I wiſh it reſted there *), 
without the leaſt regard to merit or qualifications; 
the corrupt management of men in office; ' the 


* Perhaps the author intended to intimate that it extend- 
ed to eccleſiaſtical. Hauke. 
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i i} | many deteſtable abuſes in chuſing thoſe who re- ba 
14-144 preſent the people; with the management of in- m 
} 94 tereſts and factions among the repreſentatives: to Fe 
. which 1 muſt be bold to add, the ignorance of th 
105 ſome of the lower clergy: the mean ſervile tem- tal 
per of others; the pert pragmatical demeanor of an 
ſeveral young ſtagers in divinity, upon their firſt pie 
producing themſelves into the world; with many evi 
other circumſtances needleſs, or rather invidious wh 
to mention; which falling in with the corrupti- no 
ons already related, have, however unjuſtly, al- pee 
moſt rendered the whole order contemptible. vic 
This is a ſhort view of the general depravities the 
among us, without entering into | particulars, fec 
which would be an endleſs labour. Now, as uni 
verſal and deep-rooted as theſe appear to be, Iam diſa 
utterly deceived, if an effectual remedy might ous 
not be applied to moſt of them; neither am I at exa 
preſent upon a wild ſpeculative project, but ſuch refc 
a a one as may be eaſily put in execution, mul 
For, while the prerogative of giving all em- rou 
ployments continues in the erown, either immedi- has 
ately, or by ſubordination, it is in the power of and 
the prince to make piety and virtue become the rend 
faſhion of the age, if at the ſame time he would pref 
make them neceſſary qualifications for favour and firſt 
preferment. For 


It is clear from preſent experience, that the the 
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bare example of the beſt prince will not have any 
mighty influence, where the age is very corrupt. 
For when was there ever a better prince on the 
throne than the preſent Queen? I do not talk of her 
talent for government, her love of the people, or 
any other qualities that are purely regal; but her 
piety, charity, temperance, conjugal love, and what- 
ever other virtues do beſt adorn a private life; 
wherein, without queſtion or flattery, ſhe hath 
no ſuperior: yet neither will it be fatire, or 
peeviſh invective, to affirm, that infidelity and 
vice are not much diminiſhed ſince her coming to 
the crown; nor will, in probability, till more ef. 
fectual remedies be provided. 

Thus human nature ſeems to lie under the 
diſadvantage, that the example alone of a viti- 
ous prince will in time corrupt an age, but the 
example of a good one will not be ſufficient to 
reform it, without further endeavours. Princes 


muſt therefore ſupply this defect by a vigo- 


rous exerciſe of that authority which the law 
has left them, by making it every man's intereſt 
and honour to cultivate religion and virtue, by 
rendering vice a diſgrace, and the certain ruin to 
preferment or pretenſions: all which they ſhould 
firſt attempt in their own courts and families. 
For inſtance, might not the Queen's domeſtics of 
the middle and lower fort be obliged, upon pe- 


enn Es 


nalty of ſuſpenſion or loſs of their employments, 
to a conſtant weekly attendance on the ſervice 
of the church: to a decent behaviour in it; to 


receive the ſcerament four times a- year; to avoid 


ſwearing, and irreligious profane diſcourſes, and 
to the appearance at leaſt of temperance and 
chaſtity? Might not the care of all this be com- 
mitted to the ſtrict inſpection of proper officers ? 
Might not thoſe of higher rank, and nearer ac- 
ceſs to her Majeſty, receive her own commands, 
to the ſame purpoſe, and be countenanced or 
disfavoured according as they obey? Might not 
the Queen lay her injunctions on the biſhops, 
and other great men of undoubted piety, to 
make diligent inquiry, and give her notice, if 
any perſon about her ſhould happen to be of li- 
bertine principles or morals? Might not all thoſe 


who enter upon any office in her Majeſty's family, 


be obliged to take an oath paralle] with that a- 
gainſt ſimony, which is adminiſtered to the clergy? 
It is not to be doubted, but that if theſe or the 
like proceedings were duly obſerved, morality 
and religion would ſoon become faſhionable 


_ court-virtues, and be taken up as the only me - 


thods to get or keep employments there ; which 

alone would have mighty influence upon many 
of the nobility and principal gentry. 

But if che like methods were purſued as far as 
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poſſible, with regard to thoſe who are in the great 
employments of ſtate, it is hard to conceive how 
general a reformation they might in time produce 

among us. For if piety and virtue were once 
reckoned qualifications neceſſary to preferment, 
every man thus endowed, when put into great 
ſtations, would readily imitate the Qneen's ex- 
ample in the diſtribution of all offices in his dif. 
poſal; eſpecially if any apparent tranſgreſſion, 
through favour or partiality, would be imputed 
to him for a miſdemeanour, by which he muſt 
certainly forfeit his favour and ſtation. And 
there being ſuch great numbers in employment, 
ſcattered through every town and country in 
this kingdom, if all theſe were examplary in the 
conduct of their lives, things would ſoon take a 
new face, and religion receive a mighty encour- 
agement. Nor would the public weal be leſs ad- 
vanced ; ſince of nine offices in ten that are ill 
executed, the defect is not in. capacity or under- 
ſtanding, but in common honeſty. I know no 
employment, for which- piety diſqualifies any 
man: and if it did, I doubt the obje&ien would 

not be very ſeaſonably offered at preſent; becauſe 
it is perhaps too juſt a reflection, that, in the 
diſpoſal of places, - the queſtion, whether-a perſon 

be fit for what he is recommended to? is gene- 

rally the laſt that is thought on or regarded. 
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I have often imagined, that ſomething parallel 
to the office of cenſors anciently in Rome, would 
be of mighty uſe among us, and could be eaſily 
limited from running into any exorbitances. The 
Romans underſtood liberty at leaſt as well as we, 
were as jealous of it, and upon every occaſion 
as bold aſſerters: yet I do not remember to have 
read any great complaints of the abuſes in that 
office among them; but many admirable effects 
of it are left upon record. There are ſeveral per- 


' nicious vices frequent and notorious among us, 


that eſcape or elude the puniſhment of any law 
at all againſt them; ſuch as atheiſm; drunkenneſs, 
fraud, avarice, and ſeveral others; which, by 
this inſtitution, wiſely regulated, might be much 
reformed. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that itinerary 
commiſſioners were appointed to inſpect, every 
where throughout the kingdom, into the conduct 
(at leaſt) of men in office, with reſpect to their 
morals and religion, as well as their abilities; to 
receive. the complaints and informations that 


ſhould be offered againſt them, and make their 


report here upon oath to the court or the mi- 
niſtry, who ſhould reward or puniſh accordingly. 
I avoid entering into the particulars of this or 
any other ſcheme ; which coming from a private 
hand, might be liable to many defects, but 
would ſoon be digeſted by the wiſdom of the na- 
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tion. And, ſurely, fix thouſand pounds a year 
would not be ill laid out among as many com- 


miſſioners duly qualified, who in three diviſions 
ſhould be perſonally obliged to take their yearly | 


circuits for that purpoſe. 
But this is beſide my preſent deſign ; which 


was only to ſhew what degree of reforma- 


tion is in the power. of the Queen, without 
the interpoſition of the legiſlature ; and which 
her Majeſty is, without queſtion, obliged in 
conſcience to endeavour by her authority, as 
much as ſhe doth by her practice. | 

It will be eaſily granted, that the example of 
this great town hath a mighty influence over the 
whole kingdom; and it is as manifeſt, that the 
town 1s equally influenced by the court, and the 
miniſtry, and thoſe who, by their employments 
or their hopes, depend upon them. Now, if 
under ſo excellent a princeſs as the preſent Queen, 
we would ſuppoſe a family ſtrictly regulated, as 
have above propoſed; a winiſtry where every 


ſingle perſon was of diſtinguiſhed piety; if we 


{hould ſuppoſe all great offices of ſtate and law 
filled after the ſame manner, and with ſuch as 
were equally diligent in chuſing perſons, who, in 
their ſeveral ſubordinations, would be obliged to 
follow the examples of their ſuperiors, under the 
penalty of loſs of favour and place; will not 
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every body grant, that the empire of vice and 
irreligion would be ſoon deſtroyed in this me- 
tropolis, and receive a terrible blow through the 
whole iſland, which hath ſo great an intercourſe 
with it, and ſo much affects to follow its faſhions ? 

For, if religion were once underſtood” to be 
the neceſſary ſtep to favour and preferment, can 
it be imagined that any would openly offend a- 
gainſt it, who had the leaſt regard for his repu- 
tation or his fortune? There is no quality 
ſo contrary to any nature, which men cannot af- 
fect, and put on upon occaſion, in order to 
ſerve an intereſt, or gratify a prevalling paſſion, 
The proudeſt man will perſonate humility, the 
moroſeſt learn to flatrer, the lazieſt will be ſe. 
dulous and active, where he is in purſuit of 
what he hath much at heart: how ready there- 
Fore would moſt men be to ſtep into the paths 
of virtue and piety, if they infallibl led to fa. 


vour and fortune ! 
If ſwearing and profaneneſs, ſcandalous and 


avowed lewdneſs, exceſſive gaming and intem- 
perance, were a little diſcountenanced in the ar- 
my, I cannot readily ſee what ill conſequences 
could be apprehended. 
profeſſion were ar leaſt obliged to ſome external 
decornm in their conduct; or even if a profligate 


life and character were not a means of advance 
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ment, and the appearance of piety a moſt infalli. 
ble hinderance, it is impoſſible the corruptions 


there ſhould be ſo univerſal and exorbitant. I 


have been aſſured by ſeveral great officers, that 


no troops abroad are ſo ill diſciplined as the Eng- 


liſh ; which cannot well be otherwiſe, while the 
common ſoldiers have perpetually before their 
eyes, the vitious example of their leaders; and 
it is hardly poſſible for thoſe to commit any 
crime, whereof theſe are not infinitely more guil- 
ty, and with Jeſs temptation, _ 

It is commonly charged upon the gentlemen 
of the army, -that the beaſtly vice of drinking to 
exceſs hath been lately, from their example, re- 
ſtored among us; which for ſome years before 
was almoſt dropt in England. But, whoever 
the introducers were, they have ſucceeded to a 
miracle; many of the young nobility and gentry 
are already become great proficients, and are un- 
der po manner of concern to hide their talent, 
but are got beyond all ſenſe of ſhame, or fear of 
reproach, _ 

This. might ſoon be remedied, if the Queen 
would think fit to declare, that no young perſon 
of quality whatſoever, who was notoriouſly ad- 
dicted to that or any other vice, ſhould be capa» 
ble of her favour, or even admitted into her pre- 
ſence; with poſitive command to her miniiters, 
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and others in great office, to treat them in the 
ſame manner: after which, all men who had 


any regard for their reputation, or any proſpect 
of preferment, would avoid their commerce. 


This would quickly make that vice ſo ſcandalous, 
that thoſe who could not ſubdue, would at leaſt 
endeavour to diſguiſe it. 


By the like methods a ſtop might be put to 
that ruinous practice of deep gaming: and the 
reaſon why it prevails ſo much, is, becauſe 2 
treatment directly oppoſite in every point is made 
uſe of to promote it ; by which means the laws 


enacted againſt this abuſe are wholly eluded. 

It cannot be denied, that the want of ſtrict 
diſcipline in the univerſities hath been of pernici- 
ous conſequence to the youth of this nation, 
who are there almoſt left entirely to their own 
management, eſpecially thoſe among them of 
better quality and fortune ; who, becauſe they 
are not under a neceſlity of making learning their 

maintenance, are eaſily allowed to paſs their time, 
and take their degrees with little or no improve: 
ment, Than which there cannot well be a greater 
abſurdity. For if no advancement of knowlege 
can be had from thoſe places, the time there ſpent 
is at beſt utterly loſt, becauſe every ornamental 
part af education is better taught elſewhere. 
And as for keeping youths out of harm's way, I 
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doubt, where ſo many of them are got together, 
at full liberty of doing what they pleaſe, it will 
not anſwer the end. But whatever abuſes, cor. 
ruptious, or deviations from ſtatutes have crept 
into the univerſities through neglect, or length 
of time, they might in a great degree be reform- 
ed, by ſtrict injunctions from court (upon each 
particular) to the viſitors and heads of houſes; 
beſides the peculiar authority the Queen may 
have in ſeveral colleges, whereof her predeceſſors 
were the founders. And among other regulati- 
ons, it would be very convenient to prevent the 
exceſs of drinking, with that ſcurvy cuſtom a- 
mong the lads, and parent of the former vice, the 
taking of tobacco, where it is not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in point of health, 


From the Univerſities the young nobility, nn a 
others of great fortunes, are ſent for early up to 


town, for fear of contracting any airs of pedan- 


try by a college. education. Many of the younger 


gentry retire to the inns of the court, where 
they are wholly left to their own diſcretion. And 
the conſequence of their remiſſneſs in education 
appears by obſerving, that nine in ten of thoſe 
who riſe in the church or the court, the law or 
the army, are younger brothers, or new men, 


Whoſe narrow fortunes have forced them upon in- 


duſtry and application. 
8 8 2 
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As for the inns of court, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
them to be much degenerated, they muſt needs 
be the worſe inſtituted ſeminaries in any Chriſtian 
country; but whether they may be corrected 
without interpoſition of the legiſlature, I have not 
ſkill enough to determine. However, it is cer- 


tain, that all wiſe nations have agreed in the ne- 


ceſſity of a ſtrit education; which conſiſted, a- 
mong other things, in the obſervance of moral 


duties, eſpecially juſtice, temperance, and chaſti- 


ty, as well as the knowlege of arts, and bodily 
exerciſes. But all theſe among us are laughed 
out of doors. To _ 
Without the leaſt intention to offend the eler- 
gy, I cannot but think, that, through a miſtaken 
notion and practice, they prevent themſelves from 


doing much ſervice, which otherwiſe might lie 


in their power, to religion and virtue: I mean, 
by affecting ſo much to converſe with each other, 
and caring ſo little to mingle with the laity. They 


have their particular clubs, and particular coffee 


houſes, where they generally appear in cluſters. 
A ſingle divine dares hardly ſhew his perſon a- 
mong numbers of fine gentlemen ; or if he hap- 
pens to fall into ſuch company. he is ſilent and 
ſuſpicious, in continual apprehenſion that ſome 
pert man of pleaſure ſhould break an unmanner- 
ly jeſt, and render him ridiculous, Now, I take 
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this behaviour of the clergy to be juſt as reaſon. 
able, as if the phyſicians ſhould agree to ſpend 
their time in viſiting one another, ot their ſeve- 
ral apothecaries, and leave their patierits to ſhift 
for themſelves. In my humble opinion, the 
clergy's buſineſs lies entirely among the Jaity : 
neither is there perhaps a more effectual way to 
forward the ſalvation of mens fouls, than for 
ſpiritual perſons to make themſelves as agreeable 
as they can in the converſations of the world; 

for which a learned education gives them great 
advantage, if they would pleaſe to improve and 
apply it. It ſo happens, that the men of pleaſure, 
who never go to church, nor uſe themſelves to 
read books of devotion, form their ideas of the 
clergy, from a few poor ſtrollers they often ob. 
ſerve in the ftreets, or ſneaking out of ſome per- 
ſon of quality's houſe, where they are hired by 
the lady at ten ſhillings a-month : while thoſe of 
better figure and parts do ſeldom appear to cor- 
rect theſe notions. And let ſome reaſoners think 
what they pleaſe, it is certain, that men muſt 


be brought to eſteem and love the clergy, before 


they can be perſuaded to be in love with religion. 
No man values the beſt medicine, if adminiſtered 
by a phyſician, whoſe perſon he hates or deſpiſes. 


If the clergy were as forward to appear in all 


companies, as other gentlemen, and would a 


— 
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little ſtudy the arts of converſation, to make 
themſelves agreeable, they might be welcome to 
every party, where there was the leaſt regard for 
politeneſs or good ſenſe; and conſequently pre. 
vent a thouſand vitious or profane diſcourſes, as | 
well as actions: neither would men of under. | 


ſtanding complain, that a clergyman was a con- 
ſtraint upon the company, becauſe they could ( 
not ſpeak blaſphemy or obſcene jeſts before him. i 
While the people are ſo jealous of the clergy's f 
ambition, as to abhor all thoughts of the return —” 
of eccleſiaſtic diſcipline among them, I do not ſee fl 
any other method left for men of that function t. 
to take, in order to reform the world, than by tl 
uſing all honeſt arts to make themſelves accept- _ 
able to the laity. This, no doubt, is part of pi 
that wiſdom of the ſerpent, which the author of 
Chriſtianity directs; and is the very method uſed Oc 
by St. Paul, who became all things to all men, ry 
to the Fews a Jew, and a Greek to the Greeks. ſe 
How to remedy theſe inconveniences, may be ſti 
a matter of ſome difficulty ; ſince the clergy ſeem W! 
to be of an opinion, that this humour of ſequeſ- lot 
tzring themſelves is a part of their duty; nay, as it 
J remember, they have been told ſo by ſome of of 
their biſhops in their paſtoral letters, particularly in 
by enen among them of great merit and diſtinc- the 


suppoſed to be Dr. Burnet, Biſhop of Saliſbury, an 
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tion; who yet, in his own practice, hath all His 
life-time taken a courſe directly contrary. But 
I am deceived, if an aukward ſhame, and fear of 
ill uſage from the laity, have not a greater ſhare 
in this miſtaken conduct, than their own inclina- 


tions. However, if the outward profeſſion of 


religion and virtue were once in practice and 
countenance at court, as well as among all men 
in office, or who have any hopes or dependence 
for preferment, a good treatment of the clergy 
would be the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch a re. 
formation; and they would ſoon be wiſe enough 
to ſee their own duty and intereſt, in qualifying 
themſelves for lay converſation, when once they 
were out of fear of being choked by OE or 
profaneneſs. 

There is one further circumſtance upon this 
occaſion, which I know not whether it will be ve. 
ry orthodox to mention. The clergy are the only 
ſet of men among us, who conſtantly wear a dif- 


ſtint habit from others: the conſequence of 


which (not in reaſon, but in fact) is this, that as 
long as any ſcandalous perſons appear in that dreſs, 
it will continue, in ſome degree, a general mark 
of contempt. Whoever happens to ſee a /Coundrel 
in a gown, reeling home at midnight, (a ſight nei- 
ther frequent or miraculous ), is apt to entertain 
an ill idea of the whole order, and at the ſame 
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time tc be extremely comforted in his own vices. 
Some remedy might be put to this, if thoſe ſtrag. 
pling gentlemen, who come up to town to e 
their fortunes, were fairly diſmiſſed to the Weſt 
Indies; where there is work enough, and where 
ſome better proviſion ſhould be made for them, 
than I doubt there is at preſent. Or, what if no 


| perſon were allowed to wear the habit, who had 


not ſome preferment in the church; or at leaſt 
ſome temporal fortune ſufficient to keep him out 
of contempt? though, in my oplnion, it were 
infinitely better, if all the clergy (except the bi- 
ſhops) were permitted to appear like other men 
of the graver fort, unleſs at thoſe ſeaſons when 
they are doing the buſineſs of their functions. 
There is one abuſe in this town, which won- 
derfully contributes to the promotion of vice; 
that ſuch men are often put into the commiſſion 
of the peace, whoſe intereſt it is, that virtue 
ſhould be utterly baniſhed from among us; who 
maintain, or at leaſt enrich themſelves by encou- 
raging the groſſeſt immoralities ; to whom all the 


bawds of the ward pay contribution for ſhelter 
and protection from the laws. Thus theſe wor- 


thy magiſtrates, inſtead of lefſening enormities, 
are the occaſion of juſt twice as much debauchery 


as there would be without them. For thoſe in- 


famous women are forced upon doubling their 
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work and induſtry, to anſwer double charges, of 
paying the juſtice, and ſupporting themſelves; 
like thieves who eſcape the gallows, and are let 
out to ſteal, in order to diſcharge the gaoler's 
fees. | | | 
It is not to be queſtioned, but the Queen and 
miniſtry might eaſily redreſs this abominable grie- 
vance, by enlarging the number of juſtices of the 
peace, by endeavouring to chuſe men of virtu- 
ous principles, by admitting none who have not 
conſiderable fortunes; perhaps, by receiving in- 


to the number ſome of the moſt eminent clergy: 


then, by forcing all of them, upon ſevere penal- 


ties, to act when there is occaſion, and not per- 


mitting any who are offered to refuſe the com- 
miſſion. But in theſe two laſt caſes, which are 
very material, I doubt there will be need of the 
legiſlature. . 5 2 
The reformation of the ſtage is entirely in the 
power of the Queen; and in the conſequences it 


hath upon the minds of young people, doth very 


well deſerve the ſtricteſt care. Beſides the in- 


decent and profane paſſages; belides the per- 


petual turning into ridicule the very function of 


the priefthood, with other irregularities, in moſt 


modern comedies, which have been often object- 
ed to them ; it is worth obſerving the diſtributive 


_ juſtice of the authors, which is conſtantly appli- 
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ed to the puniſhment of virtue, and the reward 
of vice; directly oppoſite to the rules of their 


beſt critics, as well as to the practice of dramatic 
poets in all other ages and countries. For ex- 


ample, a country ſquire, who is repreſented with 
no other vice but that of being a clown, and 
having the provincial accent upon his tongue, 


which is neither a fault, nor in his power to re. 


medy, muſt be condemned to marry a caſt wench, 
or a cracked chambermaid. On the other ſide, 
a rake-hell of the town, whoſe character is ſet 
off with no other accompliſhment but exceſſive 
prodigality, profaneneſs, intemperance, and luſt, 
is rewarded with a lady of great fortune to re- 
pair his own, which his vices had almoſt ruined. 
And as, in a tragedy, the hero is repreſented to 
have obtained many victories, in order to raiſe 
his character in the minds of the ſpectators; ſo the 
hero of a comedy is repreſented to have been 


victorious in all his intrigues, for the ſame reaſon. 


I do not remember, that our Engliſh poets ever 
ſuffered a criminal amour to ſucceed upon the 
ſtage, till the reign of King Charles II. Ever 
ſince that time, the alderman is made a cuckold, 
the deluded virgin is debauched, and adultery and 
fornication are ſuppoſed to be committed behind 
the ſcenes, as part of the action. Theſe, and 
many more corruptions of the theatre, peculiar 
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to our age and nation, need continue no longer, 
than while the court is content to connive at or 


neglect them. Surely a penſion would not be 


ill employed on ſome men of wit, learning, and 
virtue, who might have power to ſtrike out eve- 


ry offenſive or unbecoming paſſage from plays 


already written, as well as thoſe that may be of- 
fered to the ſtage for the future. By which, 
and other wiſe regulations, the theatre might be- 
come a very innocent and uſeful diverſion, in- 
ſtead of being a ſcandal and reproach to our reli- 
gion and country. 

The propoſals I have hitherto made for the ad- 
vancement of religion and morality, are ſuch as 
come within the reach of the adminiſtration ; ſuch 
as a pious active prince, with a ſteddy reſolution, 
might ſoon bring to effect. Neither am I aware 


of any objections to be raiſed againſt what I have 


advanced; unleſs it ſhould be thought, that the 
making religion a neceſſary ſtep to intereſt and 
favour, might increaſe hypocriſy among us: and 
I readily believe it would. But if one in twenty 
ſhould be brought over to true piety, by this or 
the like methods, and the other nineteen be on- 
ly hypocrites, the advantage would ſtill be great. 
Beſides, bypocriſy is much more eligible, than 
open infidelity and vice : it wears the livery of 
religion ; it acknowleges her authority, and is 
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46H cautious of giving ſcandal. Nay, a long con- 
1 tinued diſguiſe is too great a conſtraint upon hu. 
6 1 man nature, elpecially an Engliſh diſpoſition. 
1 Men would leave off their vices out of mere 
118 wearineſs, rather than undergo the toil and haze 
— 1 ard, and perhaps the expenc of the practiſing 
1 is them perpetually in private. ind I believe it is 
#1 often with religion as it is wi. . ve; which, oy 
FF | much diſſembling, at laſt gro- 3 real. ” 
1 All other projects to th great end have 
| proved hitherto ineffeftual. Laws againſt im- 
[* morality have not been executed ; and procla- 
1 mations occaſionally iſſued out to inforce them, app 
= are wholly unregarded, as things of form. Re- eit 
bi ligious ſocieties, though begun with excellent in- mir 
1 tention, and by perſons of true piety, are ſaid, W 
3 I know not whether truly or no, to have dwind- Ing 
i led into ſactious clubs, and grown a trade to en- nar 
hi rich little knaviſh informers of the meaneſt rank, a ſt 
i ſuch as common conſtables and broken ſhopkeepers. 1 
1 And that ſome effectual attempt ſhould be witt 
F | dh made toward ſuch a reformation, is perhaps pute 
3 more neceſſary than people commonly apprehend; to u 
5 becauſe the ruin of a ſtate is generally preceeded I ha 
by an univerſal degeneracy of manners, and con - of t] 
tempt of religion; which is entirely our caſe at 1 
aſide 


preſent. | 
Diis te manorem quod geris, 1 Hor. 
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Neither is this a matter to be deferred, till a 
more convenient time of peace and leiſure, A 
reformation in mens faith and morals, is the beſt 
natural, as well as religious means, to bring the 


war to a good concluſion : becauſe, if men in 


truſt performed their duty for conſcience ſake, 
affairs would not ſuffer through fraud, falſchood, 


and neglect, as they now perpetually do. And 


if they believed a God, and his providence, and 
ated accordingly, they might reaſonably hope 
for his divine aſſiſtance in ſo juſt a cauſe as ours, 
Nor could the majeſty of the Engliſh crown 
appear, upon any occaſion, in a greater luſtre, 
either to foreigners or ſubjects, than by an ad- 
miniſtration, which, producing ſuch great effects, 
would diſcover ſo much power. And power be- 
ing the natural appetite of princes, a limited mo. 
narch cannot ſo well gratify it in any thing, as 
a ſtrict execution of the laws. 
| Beſides, all parties would be obliged to cloſe 
with ſo good a work as this, for their own re- 
putation. Neither is any expedient more likely 


to unite them. For the moſt violent partymen 


I have ever obſerved, are ſuch as, in the conduct 
of their lives, have diſcovered leaſt ſenſe of reli- 
gion and morality ; and when all ſuch are laid 


aſide, at leaſt thoſe among them who ſhall be 
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found incorrigible, it will be a marter perhaps of 
no great difficulty to reconcile the reſt. 

The many corruptions at preſent in every 
branch of buſineſs, are almoſt inconceivable. 1 
have heard it computed by ſkilful perſons, that of 
fix millions raiſed every year for the ſervice of 
the public, one third, at leaſt, is ſunk and inter- 
cepted through the ſeveral claſſes and ſubordina. 
tions of artful men in office, before the remain. 
der is applied to the proper uſe. This is an ac- 
cidental ill effect of our freedom. And while 
ſach men are in truſt, who have no check from 
within, nor any views but towards their intereſt, 
there is no other fence againſt them, but the cer. 
tainty of being hanged upon the firſt diſcovery, 
by the arbitary will of an unlimited monarch, or 
his vizier. Among us the only danger to be 
apprehended, is the loſs of an employment; and 
that danger is to be eluded a thouſand ways. Be- 
ſides, when fraud is great, if the crime be ſo fla- 
grant, that a man is laid aſide out of perfect 


| ſhame, (which rarely happens), he retires loaded 


with the ſpoils of the nation; ef fruitur dis 
#ratis. I could name a commiſſion, where ſeve- 
ral perſons, out of a ſalary of five hundred pounds, 
without other viſible revenues, have always lived 
at the rate of two thouſand, and laid out forty 
or fifty thouſand upon purchaſes of land or an- 
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nuities. An hundred other inſtances of the 


ſame kind might eaſily be produced. What re- 
medy therefore can be found againſt ſuch grie- 


vances in a conſtitution like ours, but to bring 
religion into countenance, and encourage thoſe, 


who, from the hope of future reward, and dread 
of future puniſhment, will be moved to act with 
juſtice and integrity ? 

This is not to be accompliſhed any other way, 


than by introducing religion as much as poſlible 


to be the turn and faſhion of the age; which on- 
ly lies in the power of the adminiſtration ; the 
prince with utmoſt ſtriftneſs regulating the court, 
the miniſtry, and other perſons in great employ- 
ment; and theſe, by their example and authori- 
ty, reforming all who have dependence on them, 

It is certain, that a reformation ſucceſsfully 
carried on in this great. town, would, in time, 
ſpread icfelf over the whole kingdom; ſince moſt 
of the conſiderable youth paſs here that ſeaſon of 
their lives, wherein the ſtrongeſt impreſſions are 
made, in order to improve their education, or 
advance their fortune; and thoſe among them 


who return into their ſeveral countries, are ſure 


to be followed and imitated, as the greateſt pat- 
terns of wit and good breeding, 
And if things were once in this train ; that i is, 
if virtue and religion were eſtabliſhed as the ne- 
T 2 
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ceſſary titles to reputation and preferment; and 
if vice and infidelity were not only loaden with 
infamy, but made the infallible ruin of all mens 
pretenſions; our duty, by becoming our intereſt, 
would take root in our natures, and mix with 
the very genius of our people; ſo that it would 
not be eaſy for the example of one wicked prince 
to bring us back to our former corruptions. 

I have confined myſelf (as it is before obſery- 


ed) to thoſe methods for the advancement of 


piety, which are in the power of a prince limited 
like ours, by a ſtrict execution of the laws al- 
ready in force. And this is enough for a project 
that comes without any name or recommen- 
dation; I doubt a great deal more, than will 
be ſuddenly reduced into practice. Though, if 


any diſpoſition ſhould appear towards ſo good a 


work, is is certain, that the aſliſtance of the le. 
giſlative power would be neceſſary to make it 


more complete. I will inſtance only a few par- 


ticulars. 
In order to reform the vices of this town, 


which, as we have ſaid, hath ſo mighty an influ- 
ence on the whole kingdom, it would be very in- 


ſtrumental to have a law made, that all taverns 


and alehouſes ſhould be obliged to diſmiſs their 
company by twelve at night, and ſhut up their 
doors; and that no woman ſhould be ſuffered to 
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enter any tavern or alehouſe upon any pretence 
whatſoever. It is eaſy to conceive, what a num- 
ber of ill conſequences ſuch a law would prevent; 
the miſchiefs of quarrels, and lewdneſs, and 
thefts, and midnight-brawls, the diſeaſes of intem. 
perance and venery, and a thouſand other evils 
needleſs to mention. Nor would it be amis, 
if the maſters of thoſe public houſes were oblig- 
ed, upon the ſevereſt penalties, to give only a 
proportioned quantity of drink to every compa- 
ny; and when he found his gueſts diſordered with 
exceſs, to refuſe them any more. 

[ believe there is hardly a nation in Chriſten. 
dom, where all kind of fraud is practiſed in ſo 
unmeaſurable a degree as with us. The lawyer, 
the tradeſman, the mechanic, have found ſo ma- 
ny arts to deceive in their ſeveral callings, that 
they far outgrow the common prudence of man- 
kind, which is in no ſort able to fence againſt 
them. Neither could the legiſlature in any 
thing more conſult the public good, than by pro- 
viding ſome effectual remedy againſt this evil; 


which in ſeveral caſes deſerves greater puniſhment, 
than many crimes that are capital among us. 


The vintner, who, by mixing poiſon with his 

wine, deſtroys more lives than any malignant diſ- 

eaſe; the lawyer, who perſuades you to a pur. 

chaſe, which he knows is mortgaged for more 
&J 
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than the worth, to the ruin of you and your 
family; the banker or ſerivener, who takes all 
your fortune, to diſpoſe of, when he was be. 
forchand reſolved to break the following day, 
do furely deſerve the gallows much better than 
the wretch who is cart ied there for ſtealing a 
horſe. 5 

It cannot eaſily be anſwered to God or man, 
why a law is not made for limiting the preſs; 
at leaſt ſo far as to prevent the publiſhing of ſuch 
pernicious books, as, under pretence of Free- 


thinking, endeavour to overthrow thoſe tenets in 
religion, which have been held inviolable almoſt 


in all ages, by every ſect that pretends to be Chri- 
ſtian; and cannot therefore, with any colour of 
reaſon, be called points in controverſy, or mat. 
ters of ſpeculation, as ſome would pretend. The 
doctrine of the Trinity, the divinity of Chri/t, 
the immortality of the foul, and even the truth 
of all revelation, are daily exploded and denied 


in books openly printed; though it is to be ſup- 


poſed, neither party * avow ſuch principles, or 
own the ſupporting of them to be any way neceſla- 
ry to their ſervice. 


It would be endleſs to ſet down every corrup- 


tion or defect which requires a remedy from the 


Neither Whig nor Tory. Haig. 
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legiſlative power. Senates are like to have little 
regard for any propoſals that come from without 
doors; though, under -a due ſenſe of my own 
inabilities, I am fully convinced, that the unbiaſ. 
ſed thoughts of an honeſt and wiſe man, employ- 
ed on the good of his country, may be better 
digeſted, than the reſults of a multitude, where 
faction and intereſt too often prevail; as a ſingle 
guide may direct the way, better than hundreds 
who have contrary views, or look a/quint, or 
ſhut their eyes. 

I ſhall therefore mention but one more parti- 


.cular, which I think the parliament ought to take 
under conſideration; whether it be not a ſhame 


to our country, and a ſcandal to Chriſtianity, 
that in many towns, where there is a prodigious 
increaſe in the number of houſes and inhabitants, 
ſo little care ſhall be taken for the building of 
churches, that five parts in ſix of the people are 
abſolutely hindered from hearing divine ſervice? 
particularly here in London“, where a ſingle mi- 
niſter, with one or two ſorry curates, hath the 
care ſometimes of above twenty thouſand ſouls 
incumbent on him. A neglect of religion ſo ig- 


* This paragraph is known to have given the firſt hint 
to certain Biſhops, particularly to Biſhop Atterbury, in 
the Earl of Oxtord's miniſtry, to procure a fund for build- 


ing * new churches in London. 
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nominious, in my opinion, that it can hardly 
be equalled in any civilized age or country. 

But, to leave theſe airy imaginations of in. 
troducing new laws for the amendment of man- 
kind; what I principally inſiſt on, is a due exe- 
cution of the old, which lies wholly in the crown, 
and in the authority derived from thence. I 
return therefore to my former aſſertion, That 
if ſtations of power, truſt, profit, and honour, 
were conſtantly made rewards of virtue and pie- 
ty, ſuch an adminiſtration muſt needs have a 
mighty influence on the morals of the whole 
kingdom: and men of great abilities would then 
endeavour to excel in the duties of a religious 
life, in order to qualify themſelves for public 
ſervice, I may poſlibly be wrong in ſome of 
the means I preſcribe towards this end; but that 
is no material objection againſt the deſign itſelf. 
Let thoſe who are at the helm contrive it better, 
which perhaps they may eaſily do. Every bo- 
dy will agree, that the diſeaſe is manifeſt, as 
well as dangerous; that ſome remedy is neceſſa- 
ry, and that none yet applied hath been effectu - 
al; which is a ſufficient excuſe for any man who 
wiſhes well to his country, to offer his thoughts, 
when he can have no other end in view but the 
public good. The preſent Queen is a princeſs 
of as many and great virtues as ever filled a 
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throne: how would it brighten ber character to 


the preſent and after ages, if ſhe would exert 


her utmoſt authority to inſtil ſome ſhare of thoſe 
virtues into her people, which they are too de- 
generate to learn only from her example? and, 
be it ſpoke with all the veneration poſſible for ſo 
excellent a ſovereign, her beſt endeavours in this 
weighty affair are a moſt important part of her 


duty, as well as of her intereſt, and her ho- | 


But it muſt be confeſſed, that, as things are 


now, every man thinks he has laid in a ſufficient. 


ſtock of merit, and may pretend to any employ» 
ment, provided he hath been loud and frequent 
in ceclaring himſelf hearty for the government. 


It is true, he is a man of pleaſure, and a free. 


thinker ; that is, in other words, he is profligate 


in his morals, and a deſpiſer of religion; but in 


point of party, he is one to be confided in; he 
is an aſſerter of liberty and property; he rattles 
it out againſt Popery and arbitrary power, and 
prieſtcraft and high-church. It is enough; he 
is a perſon fully qualified for any employment 


in the court or the navy, the law or the revenue; 
where he will be ſure to leave no arts untried 


of bribery, fraud, injuſtice, or oppreſſion, that 
he can practiſe with any hope of impunity. No 
wonder ſuch men are true to a government, where 
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liberty runs high, where property, however at. 
tained, is ſo well ſecured, and where the admi- 
niſtration is at leaſt ſo gentle: it is impoſſible they 
couldchuſeany other conſtitution, without chang- 
ing to their loſs, | 

Fidelity to a preſent eſtabliſhment i is indeed 
the principal means to defend is from a foreign 
enemy ; but without other qualificarions, will 
not prevent corruptions from within; and ſtates 
are more often ruined by theſe than the other, 

To conclude: Whether the propoſals I have 


offered towards a reformation, be ſuch as are 


moſt prudent and convenient, may probably be 


a queſtion : but it is none at all, whether ſome 


reformation be abſolutely neceffiry; becauſe the 
nature of things is ſuch, that if abuſes be not re. 
medied, they will certainly increaſe, nor ever 
ſtop till they end in a ſubverſion of a common- 
wealth, As there muſt always of neceflity be 
ſome corruptions, ſo, in a well inſtituted ſtate, 
the executive power will be always contending 
againſt them, by redueing things (as Machiavel 
ſpeaks) to their fir/? principles, never letting abuſes 


grow inveterate, or multiply ſo far that it will 
be hard to find remedies, and perhaps impoſlible 


to apply them. As he that would keep his houſe 
in repair, muſt attend every little breach or flaw, 


and ſupply it immediately, elſe time alone will 
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bring all to ruin; how much more the common 
accidents of ſtorms and rain? He muſt live in 


perpetual danger of his houſe falling about his 


ears; and will find it cheaper to throw it quite 
down, and build it again from the ground, per- 
haps upon a new foundation, or at leaſt in a 
new form, which may neither be ſo ſafe, nor ſo 
convenient as the old. 
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GOOD-MANNERS 
Fo AND 
 GOOD-BREEDING: 
8 OO D Manners is the art of making thoſe 
people eaſy with whom we converſe. 


W hoever makes the feweſt perſons uneaſy is 


the beſt bred in the company. 
As the beſt law is founded upon reaſon, ſo 


are the beſt manners. And as ſome lawyers * 


introduced unreaſonable things into common 
law; ſo likewiſe many teachers have introduc- 
ed abſurd things into common good manners. 
One principal point of this art is to ſuit 
our behaviour to the three ſeveral degrees of 
men; our . our equals, and thoſe be- 
low us. 
For inſtance, to preſs Aer of the two for- 


mer to eat or drink is a breach of manners; 


but a tradeſman or a farmen muſt be thus treat- 
ed, or elſe it will be difficult to r. them 


that they are welcome. 
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Pride, ill- nature, and want of ſenſe, are ; 
the three great ſources of ill-manners; without 0 
ſome one of theſe defects, no man will behave b 
himſelf ill for want of experience; or of what, 7 


in the language of fools, is called, knowing tbe it 
world. | — 1 
I defy any one to aſſign an incident wherein 

reaſon will not direct us what we are to ſay or 1 
do in company, if we are not miſled by pride, be 
or ill nature. os 
Therefore I inſiſt that good ſenſe is the prin- _ 
cipal foundation of Good manners: But becavufe a 
the former is a gift which very few among man- a 
kind are poſſeſſed of, therefore all the civilized . | FR 
nations of the world have agreed upon fixing ab 
ſome rules for common behaviour, ' beſt ſuited | 25 
to their general cuſtoms or fancies, as a kind af 
of artificial good-ſenſe to ſupply the defects of MY, 
reaſon. Without which, the gentlemenly part 
of dunces would be perpetually at cuffs, as they as 
ſeldom fail when they happen to be drunk, or ad 
engaged in ſquabbles about women, or play. A 
And God be thanked, there hardly happeneth a _ 
duel in a year, which may not be imputed to ing 
one of thoſe three motives, Upon which ac- ke 
count, I ſhould be exceedingly ſorry to find the for 
legiſlature make any new laws againſt the prac- wh 


| tice of duelling; becauſe the methods are eaſy, 
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and many, for a wiſe man to avoid a quarrel 
with honour, or engage in it with innocence, 
And I can diſcover no political evil in ſuffering 
bullies, ſharpers, and | rakes, to rid the. world 
of each other by a method of their own, where 
the law hath not been able to find an expedi- « 
..- end | | 
As the common forms of Good-manners were 
intended for regulating the conduct of thoſe who 
have weak underſtandings; ſo they have been 
corrupted by the perſons for whoſe uſe they 
were contrived. For theſe people have fallen in- 
to a needleſs and endleſs way of multiplying 
ceremonies, which have been etremely trouble. 
ſome to thoſe who practiſe them, and inſupport- 
able to every body elſe: inſomuch, that wiſe 
men are often more uneaſy at the over civility | 
of theſe refiners, than they could poſſibly be in = 
the converſations of peaſants, or mechanics. =_ 
The impertinencies of this ceremonial behavi- 
our are no where better ſeen than at thoſe tables, 
where ladies preſide ; who value themſelves upon 
account of their Good- breeding; where a man 
muſt reckon upon paſſing an hour without do- 
ing any one thing he hath a mind to; unleſs 
he will be ſo hardy as to break through all the 
fettled decorum of the family. She determineth 
what he loveth bei}, and how much he ſhall eat; 
U 3 
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and if the maſter of the houſe happeneth to be 
of the ſame diſpoſition, he proceedeth in the 
ſame tyrannical manner to preſcribe in the drink. 
ing part: at the ſame time, you are under the 
neceſſity of anſwering a thouſand apologies for 


your entertainment. And, although a good 


deal of this humour is pretty well worn off a- 
mong many people of the beſt faſhion, yet too 
much of it ſtill remaineth, eſpecially in the coun- 
try; where an honeſt gentleman aſſured me, 


| that having been kept four days, againſt his 


will, at a friend's houſe, with all the circum- 


ſtances of hiding bis boots, locking up the ſtable, 


and other contrivances of the like nature; he 


could not remember from the moment he came 


ipto the houſe, to the moment he left it, any 


one thing, wherein his inclination was not direct- 


ly contradicted ; as if the whole family had en- 


tered into a combination to torment him. 
But, beſides all this, it would be endleſs to 


recount the many fooliſh and ridiculous accidents 


J have obſerved among theſe unfortunate proſe- 
lytes to ceremony. TI have ſeen a ducheſs fairly 
knocked down by the precipitancy of an officious 


coxcomb, running to ſave her the trouble of open- 


ing a door. I remember, upon a birth-day, at 


court, a great lady was utterly deſperate by a 


diſh of ſauce let fall by a page directly upon her 
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head dreſs, and bromide; while ſhe gave a ſud- "TM 
den turn to her elbow upon ſome point of cere. 
mony with the perſon who fat next her. Mon - 
fieur Buys, the Dutch envoy, whoſe politicks 
and manners were much of a ſize, brought a ſon 
with him, about thirteen years old, to a great 


table at court. The boy, and his father, what- 


ever they put on their plates, they firſt of: 
fered round in order, to every perſon in the 
company; ſo that we could not get a minute's 
quiet during the whole dinner. At laſt, their 
two plates happened to encounter, and with ſo 
much violence, that being china, they broke in 
twenty pieces; and ſtained half the company with 
wet ſweet-meats and cream. 

There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts 
and ſciences; and ſometimes in trades. Pedan- 
try is properly the over rating any kind of know- 
lege we pretend to. And, if that kind of know- 
lege be a trifle-in itſelf, the pedantry is the great- 
er. For which reaſon, I look upon fidlers, 
dancing maſters, heralds, maſters of the ceremo- 


ny, Oc. to be greater pedants, than Lipſius, or 


the elder Scaliger. With theſe kind of pedants, 
the court, while I knew it, was always plentiful 
ly ſtocked : I mean from the gentleman-uſher (at 


leaſt) incluſive, downward to the gentleman por- 


ter; who are, generally ſpeaking, the moſt in- 
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F Touificant race of people that this iſland can af- 
ford, and with the ſmalleſt tincture of good man: 
ners; which is the only trade they profeſs. For be- 
ing wholly Miterate, and converſing chiefly with 
each other, they reduce the whole ſyſtem of breed- 


ing within the forms and circles of their ſeveral of- 


fices : and, as they are below the notice of mini- 
ſters, they live and die in court under all revolu- 
tions, with great obſequiouſneſs to thoſe who are 
in any degree of credit or favour, and with rude- 
nels or inſolence to every body elſe. From 
whence I have long concluded, that good man- 
ners are not a plant of the court growth: for, if 
they were, thoſe people who have underſtandings 
directly of a level for ſuch acquirements, and 
who have ſerved fuch long apprenticeſhips to no- 
thing elſe, would certainly have picked them up. 
For, as to the great officers who attend the 
prince's perſon or councils, or preſide in his fa- 


7 mily, they are a tranſtent body, who have no 


better a title to good-manners, than their neigh- 
bours, nor will probably have recourſe to gentle- 
men-uſhers for inſtruction. So, that I know 
little to be learned at court upon this head, ex- 


"cept in the material circumſtance of dreſs; where- 


in the authority of the maids of honour muſt in- 
deed be allowed to be almoſt equal to that of a 
'favourite actreſs. 


0 
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I remember a paſſage my lord Bolingbroke 
told me, that going to receive prince Eugene of 
Savoy at his.landing, in order to condutt him 
immediately to the queen, the prince faid, he 
was much concerned that he could not ſee her 
majeſty that night; for monſieur Hoffman (who 
was then by) had aſſured his highneſs that he could 
not be admitted into her preſence with a tied-up 
periwig: that his equipage was not arrived, and 
that he had endeavoured in vain to borrow a 
long one among all his valets and pages. My 
lord turned the matter to a jeſt, and brought 
the prince to her majeſly; for which he was 


highly cenſured by the whole tribe of gentlemen- 


uſhers; among whom monſieur Hoffman, an 
old dull reſident of the emperor's, had picked 
up: this material point of ceremony ; . and which, 
I believe, was the beſt leſſon he had learned in 
five and ewenty years reſidence. 1 

I make a difference between good manners 
and good breeding ; although, in order to vary 
my expreſſion, I am ſometimes forced to con- 
found them. By the firſt, I only underſtand 
the art of remembering, and applying certain 
ſettled forms of general behaviour. But good- 
breeding is of a much larger extent; for beſides 
an uncommon degree of literature ſufficient to 


_ qualify a gentleman for reading a play, or a po. 


e 
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Titical pamphlet, it taketh in a great compaſs 


of knowlege; no leſs than that of danc. 
ing, fighting, gaming, making the circle of Italy, 
riding the great horſe, and ſpeaking French; 
not to mention ſome other ſecondary, or ſabal. 
tern accompliſhments, which are more eaſily ac- 
quired; ſo, that the difference between good- 


breeding, and good-manners, lieth in this; that 


the former cannot be attained to by the beſt un- 


derſtandings, without ſtndy and labour; where- 


as a tolerable degree of reaſon will inſtruct us 
in every part of good-manners, without other aſ- 
ſiſtance. 

I can think of nothing more uſeful upon this 


ſubject, than to point out ſome particulars, where- 
in the very eſſentials of good manners are con- 
cerned, the neglect or perverting of which, doth 


very much diſturb the good commerce of the 


world, by introducing a traffic of mutual unea · 


ſineſs in moſt companies. 

Firſt, a neceſſary part of good manners, is a 
punctual obſervance of time at our own dwellings, 
or thoſe of others, or at third places; whether 


upon matter of civility, buſineſs, or diyerſion 


which rule, tho? it be a plain dictate of common 


| reaſon, yet the greateſt * miniſter I ever knew, 
was the greateſt RE againſt it; by which 


+ Robert Harly, earl of Oxford, lord high treaſurer to 


queen Anne. 
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all his buſineſs doubled upon him, and placed 


him in a continual arrear. Upon which I often 


uſed to rally him, as deficient in point of good- 


manners. I have known more than one ambaſ- 


fador and ſecretary of ſtate, with a very mode» 
rate portion of intellectuals, execute their offices 
with good ſucceſs and applauſe by the mere force 


of exactneſs and regularity, If you duly ob. 


ſerve time for the ſervice of another, it doubles 


the obligation; if upon your own account, it 
would be manifeſt folly, as well as ingratitude 


to neglect it. If both are concerned, to make 


your equal or inferior attend on you, to his own 
diſadvantage, is pride and injuſtice. 
Ignorance of forms cannot properly be ſtiled 


ill- manners; becauſe forms are ſubject to frequent 


changes; and conſequently, being not founded, 
upon reaſon, are beneath a wiſe man's regard. 


Beſides, they vary in every country; and, after 
a ſhort period of time, very frequently in the 


ſame: ſo, that a man, who travelleth, muſt be 
at firſt a ſtranger to them in every court through 
which he paſſeth; and perhaps, at his return as 


much a ſtranger in his own; and after all, they 


are eaſier to be remembered, or forgotten, than 
faces or names. 


Indeed among the many impertinencies that 


ſuperficial young men bring with them from a- 
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broad, this bigotry of forms is one of the princi- 
pal, aud more predominant than the reſt. Who 


look upon them, not only, as if they were mat- 


ters capable of admitting of choice, but even as 
points of importance ; and therefore zealous up- 


on all occaſions to introduce and propagate the 
new forms and faſhions they have brought back 
with them: ſo, that uſually ſpeaking, the worſt 
bred perſon in the company is a young traveller 
Juſt returned from abroad. | 
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Towards an ESSAY. on 
CONVERSATION. 


HAVE obſerved few obvious ſubjects to 

have been ſo ſeldom, or at leaſt ſo ſlightly 
handled at this; and, indeed, I know few ſo 
difficult to be treated as it ought, nor yet upon 
which there ſeemeth ſo much to be ſaid. 

Moſt things purſued by men for the happineſs 
of public or private life, our wit or folly have ſo 
refined, that they ſeldom ſubſiſt bat in idea; a 
true friend, a good marriage, a perfect form of 
government, with ſome others, require ſo many 
ingredients, ſo good -in their ſeveral kinds, and 
ſo much niceneſs in mixing them, that for ſome 
thouſands of years men have deſpaired of reduc- 
ing their ſchemes to perfection: But, in conver» 
ſation, it is or might be otherwiſe; for here we 
are only to avoid a multitude of errors, which, 


although a matter of ſome difficulty, may be in 
X 2 
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every man's power, for want of which it remain- 
eth as mere an idea as the other. Therefore it 
ſeemeth to me, that the trueſt way to underſtand 
convetſation, is to know the faults and errors, 
to which it is ſubject, and from thence every 
man to form maxims to himſelf whereby it may 
be regulated, becauſe it requireth few talents to 
which moſt men are not born, or at leaſt may 
not acquire without any great genius or ſtudy. 
For nature hath left every man a capacity of be- 
ing agreeable, tho* not of ſhining in company z 
and there are an hundred men ſufficiently quaſi- 
fied for both, who, by a very few faults that 
they might correct in half an HOWE, are not 0 
much as tolerable. | 


I was prompted to write my thoughts won 


this ſubject by mere indignation, to reflect that 
ſo uſeful and innocent a pleaſure, ſo fitted for 
every period and condition of life, and ſo much 
in all men's power, ſhould be ſo much ee 
and abuſed. 

; And in this diſcourſe it will be neceſſary to 
note thoſe errors that are obvious, as well as 
others which are ſeldomer obſerved, fince there 
are few ſo obvious or acknowleged, into which 
moſt men, ſome time or other, are not mn to 


run. 


For inſtance: Nothing is more generally ex- 
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ploded than the folly of talking too much yetT 
rarely remember to have ſeen five people toge- 
ther, where ſome one among them hath not been 
_ predominant in that kind, to the great conſtraint” 
and diſguſt of all the reſt, But among ſuch as 
deal in multitudes of words, none are compar- 
able to the ſober deliberate talker, who praceedeth 
with much thought and caution, maketh his 
preface, brancheth out into ſeveral digreſſions, 
findeth a hint that putteth him in mind of ano- 
ther ſtory; which he promiſeth to tell you when 


this is done; cometh back regularly to his ſubject; 


cannot readily call to mind ſome perſon's name, 
| boldeth his head, compalaineth of his memory; 
the whole company all this while in ſuſpence; at 
length, ſays he, it is no matter, and ſo goes 
on. And, to crown the buſineſs, it perhaps prov- 
eth at laſt a ſtory the company hath beard fifty 
times before; or, at beſt, ſome inſipid adven- 
ture of the relater. 
Another general fault in converſation i is, that 
of thoſe who affect to talk of themſelves: Some, 
without any ceremony, will run over the hiſto» 
ry of their lives; will relate ſymptoms and cir- 
cumſtances of them ; will enumerate the hard- 
ſhips and injuſtice they have ſuffered in court, 
in parliament, in love, or in law, Others are 
more dexterous, and with great art will ly 
X 3 
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on the watch to hook in their own praiſe : They 
will call a witneſs to remember they always fore- 


told what would happen in ſuch a caſe, but none 
would believe them; they adviſed ſuch a man 
from the beginning, and told him the conſequen- 
ces juſt as they happened; but he would have 


his own way. Others make a vanity of telling 
their faults: they are the ſtrangeſt men in the 
world; they cannot diſſemble: they own it is 


a folly; they have loſt abundance of advantages 
by 'it; but, if you would give them the world, 


they cannot help it; there is ſomething in their 
nature that abhors inſincerity and conſtraint; | 


with many other unſufferable topics of the ſame 
altitude, ; = 

Of ſuch mighty importance every man is to 
himſelf, and ready to think he is ſo to others; 
without once making this eaſy and obvious re- 
flection, that his affairs can have no more weight 
with other men, than their's have with him; and 


| how little that is, he is ſenſible enough. 
Where company hath met, I often have ob- 
ſerved two perſons diſcover by ſome accident, 


that they were bred together at the ſame ſchool 
or univerſity, after which the reſt are con- 
demned to ſilence, and to liſten while theſe 
two are refreſhing each other's memory with the 
arch tricks and paſſages of themſelves and theit 


comrades. 
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I know a great officer of the army, 2 will 
ſit for ſome time with a ſupercilious and impa+ 


tient ſilence, full of anger and contempt for 


thoſe who are talking; at length of a ſudden de- 
mand audience; decide the matter in a ſhort dog- 
matical way; then withdraw within himſelf again, 
and vouchſafe to talk no more, until his ſpirits 


circulate again to the ſame point. 


There are ſome faults in converſation, which 
none are ſo ſubject to as the men of wit, nor 


ever fo much as when they are with each other. 


If they have opened their mouths, without en. 


deavouring to ſay a witty thing they think it is ſo 


many words loſt: It is a torment to the hearers, 
as much as to themſelves, to ſee them upon the 
rack for invention, and in perpetual conſtraint, 
with ſo little ſucceſs. They muſt do ſomething 
extraordinary, in order to acquit themſelves, 
and anſwer their character, elſe the ſtanders-by 
may be diſappointed and be apt to think them. 


only like the reſt of merrals. I have known two 


men of wit induſtriouſly brought together, in 
order to entertain the company, where they 
have made a very ridiculous figure, and provid- 


ed all the mirth at their own expence. * 


I know a man of wit, who is never eaſy but 
where he can be allowed to diftate and preſide; 


he neither expecteth to be informed or entertain» 
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| ed, but to diſplay. his own talents. His buſineſs 
is to be good company, and not good converſa- 


tion; and, therefore, he chuſeth to frequent 
thoſe who are content to liſten, and profeſs 


themſelves his admirers. And, indeed, the worſt 
converſation I ever remember to have heard in 
my life, was that at Vill's coffee houſe, where 


the wits (as they were called) uſed formerly to 


aſſemble; that is to ſay, five or ſix men, who 
had writ plays, or at leaſt prologues, or had ſhare 


in a miſcellany, came thither, and entertained 


one another with their trifling compoſures in ſo 
important an air, as if they had been the nobleſt 
efforts of human nature, or that the fate of king- 


doms depended on them; and they were uſually 
attended with an humble audience of young 


ſtudents from the Inns of courts, or the univer- 
{ties, who, at due diſtance, liſtened: to theſe o- 


racles, and returned home wich great contempt 


for their law. and . philoſophy, their heads filled 
wich traſh, under the name of nne erĩu- 
eiſm, and belles lettres. 
By theſe means the poets, for many years paſt, 
were all over-run with pedantry, For, as I take 
Ity the word is not properly uſed; becauſe pe- 


dantry is the too frequent or unſeaſonable ob- 


truding our own knowlege in common ditcourſe, 
and placing too great. a value upon it; by which 
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definition, men of the court or the army may 
be as guilty of pedantry as a philoſopher or a di- 
vine; and it is the ſame vice in women, hen 
they are over : copious upon the ſubject of their 

peiticoats, or their fans, or their china. For 

which reaſon, although it be a piece of prudence, 
as well as good manners, to put men upon talk- 
ing on ſubjets they are beſt yerſed in, yet that 
is a liberty a wiſe man could hardly take; be 
cauſe, beſide the imputation of pedantry, ix. is 
what he would never improve by. 

This great town is uſually provided 0 Gs 
player, mimick, or buffoon, who hath a gene- 
ral reception at the good tables; familiar and 
domeſtic with perſans of the firſt quality, and 
uſually ſent for at every meeting to divert the 
company; againſt which I have no objection. 
You go there as to a faree or a puppet:{how; 
your bulineſs is only to laugh in ſeaſon, either 
out of inclination or civility, while this merry 
companion is acting his part. It is a buſineſs 
he hath undertaken, and we are to ſuppoſe he 
is paid for his day's work. I only quarrel, when 
in ſelect and private meetings, where men of 
learning are invited to paſs an evening, this jeſh 
er ſhould be admitted to run over his circle af 
tricks, and make the whole eompany unkit ſor any 
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other converſation, beſides the indignity of con- 
founding mens talents at ſo ſhameful a rate, 
Raillery is the fineſt part of converſation; 
but as it is our uſual cuſtom to counterfeit and 
adulterate whatever is too dear for us, ſo we 
have done with this, and turned it all into what 
is generally called repartee, or being ſmart; juſt 
as when an expenſive faſhion cometh up, ae 
Who are not able to reach it content themſelves 
with ſome paltry imitation. It now paſſeth for 
raillery to run a man down in diſcourſe, to put 


him out of countenance, and make him ridicu- 


Tous, ſometimes to expoſe the defects of his per- 
ſon or underſtanding; on all which occaſions he 
is obliged not to be anpry, to avoid the impu- 


tation of not being able to take a jeſt. It is ad- 


mirable to obſerve one, who is dextrous at this 
art, ſingling out a weak adverſary, getting the 


laugh on his ſide, and then carrying all before 


him. The French, from whom we borrow the 
word, have a quite different idea of the thing, 
and ſo had we in the politer age of our fathers. 
Raillery was, to ſay ſomething that at firſt ap- 
peared a reproach or reflexion, but, by ſome 
turn of wit unexpected and ſurpriſing, ended 
always in a compliment, and to the advantage 
of the perſon it was addreſſed to. And ſurely 


one of the belt rules in converſation is, never to 
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ſay a thing which any of the company can reaſon- 
ably wiſh we had rather left unſaid; nor can 
there any thing be well more contrary to the ends 
for which people meet together, than to part un- 


fatisfied. with each other or themſelves. 
There are two faults in converſation which 


, appear very different, yet ariſe from the ſame 
root, and are equally blameable; I mean, an 


impatience to interrupt others, and the uneaſi. 
neſs of being interrupted ourſelves, The two 
chief ends of converſation are, to entertain and 
improve thoſe we are among, or to receive thoſe 


benefits ourſelves; which whoever will conſider; 
cannot eaſily run into either of thoſe two errors; 


becauſe when any man ſpeaketh in company, it 
is to'be ſuppoſed he doth it for his hearer's ſake, 
and not his own; ſo that common diſcretion 
will teach us not to force their attention, if 


they are not willing to lend it; nor, on the o- 


ther ſide, to interrupt him who is in poſſeſſion, 
becauſe that is in the groſſeſt manner to give the 
preference to our good ſenſe, 

There are ſome people, whoſe good manners 
will not ſuffer them to interrupt you; but, what 
is almoſt as bad, will diſcover abundance of im- 
patience, and ly upon the watch until you have 


done, becauſe they have ſtarted ſumething in 
their own thoughts which they long to be deli. 
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vered of. Mean mes they rn from re 
garding what paſſes, that their imaginations are 
wholly: turned upon what they have in reſerve; 


for fear it ſhould ſlip out of their memory; 


and thus they confine their invention, which 
might otherwiſe range over a hundred things full 
good, and that might be much more ——_— 
introduced. = 
There is a ſort of Ra farniliarity; e 4 
an by prattifing among their intimates, have 
introduced into their general converſation, and 
would have it pafs for innocent freedom or ha: 
mour, which is a dangerous experiment in our 
northern climate, where all the little decorum and 
politeneſs: we have are purely forced by art, and 
are ſo ready to lapſe into batbarity. This, | as 


mong the Romans, was the raillery of ſlaves, of 


which we have many inſtances in Plautus It 
ſeemeth to have been introduced among us by 


Cromwell, who, by preferring the ſeum of the 


people, made it a court- entertainment, of which 
I have heard many particulars: and, conſider. 
ing all things were turned upſide down, it was 
reaſonable and judicious: although it was a piece 
of policy found out to ridicule a point of honour 
in the other extreme, when the ſmalleſt word 
miſplaced among gentlemen ended in a duel. 


There are ſome men excellent at telling a ſtory, 
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and provided with a plentiful ſtock of them, - 
| which they can draw Out upon occaſion in all 
companies; and, conſidering low converſa. 


tion runs now among us, it is not altogether a 
contemptible talent; however, it is ſubject to 
two unavoidable defects; frequent repetition, 
and being ſoon exhauſted; ſo that whoever va- 


lueth this gift in himſelf, bath need of a good 


memory, and ought frequently to-ſhift his com> 
pany, that he may not diſcover the weakneſs of 
his fund; for thoſe who are thus endowed have 


ſeldom any other revenue but live upon * 


main ſtock. 


Great ſpeakers in public, are lions agreeable 
in private converſation, whether their faculty be 


natural, or acquiced by practice and often ven. 


turing. Natural elocution, although ir may 
ſeem a paradox, uſually ſpringeth from a barren- 
neſs of invention and of words, by which men 
who have only one ſtock of [notions upon every 
ſubject, and one ſet of phraſes to expreſs: them 
in, they ſwim upon the ſuper ficies, and offer 
themſelves on every occaſion; therefore, men 
of much learning, and who know the compaſs 


of a language, are generally the worſt talkers on 


2 ſudden, until much practice hath inured and 
emboldened them; becauſe they are confounded 


With plenty of matter, variety of notions, and 


I 
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of words, which they cannot readily chuſe, but 
are perplexed and entangled by too great a choice, 


which is no diſadvantage in private convetſation; 


where, on the other ſide, the talent of e 


is, of all others, moſt inſupportable. 


Nothing hath ſpoiled men more for converſati- | 


on, than the character of being wits ; to ſupport 
which, they never fail of encouraging a num- 
ber of followers and admirers, who liſt them- 
ſelves in their ſervice, wherein they find their 
accounts on both ſides by pleaſing their va- 
nity. This hath given the former ſuch an air of 
ſuperiority, and made the latter ſo pragmatical, 
that neither of them are well to be endured. I 
fay nothing here of the icch of diſpute and 


contradiction, telling of lies, or of thoſe who. 


are troubled with the diſeaſe called the wandering 
of the thoughts, that they are never preſent in 
mind at what paſſeth in diſcourſe; for whoever 
labours under any of theſe poſſeſſions, is as unfit 
for converſation as mad-men in Bedlam. 
I think I have gone over moſt of the errors 
in converſation that have fallen under my notice 


or memory, except ſome that are merely perſon. 


al, and others too groſs to need exploding ; ſuch 


as lewd or prophane talk; but, I pretend only 
to treat the errors of converfailen in general, 
and not the ſeveral: ſubjects of diſcourſe, which 


' 
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would be infinite. Thus we ſee how human 
nature js moſt debaſed, by the abuſe of that fa - 
culty,* hich is held the great diſtinction between 
men and brutes; and how little advantage we 


make of that which might be the greateſt, the moſt 
laſting, and the moſt innocent, as well as uſeful 


pleaſure of life: In default of which, we are 
forced to take up with thoſe poor amuſements of 


dreſs and viſiting, or the more pernicious ones 


of play, drink, and vicious amours, whereby 
the nobility and gentry of both ſexes are entire- 
ly corrupted both in body and mind, and have 

loſt all notions of love, honour, friendſhip and 
generoſity; which,” under the name of fopperies, 
have been for ſome time laughed out of doors. 


This degeneracy of converſation, with the 
pernicious conſequences thereof upon our hu- 


mours and diſpoſitions, hath been owing, among 
other cauſes, to the cuſtom ariſen, for ſome 
time paſt, of excluding women from any ſhare 


in our ſociety, further than in parties at play, 


or dancing, or in the purſuit of an amour. I 
take the higheſt period of politeneſs in England 
(and it is of the ſame date in France) to have been 
the peaceable part of King Charles the firſt's reign ;. 
and from what we read of thoſe times, as well, 
as from the accounts I have formerly met with 
from ſome who lived in that court, the methods. 
"3 * | ; 
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then uſed for raiſing and cultivating converſation, 
were altogether different from ours: ſeveral la- 
dies, whom we find celebrated by the poets of 
that age, had aſſemblies at their houſes, where 
perſons of the beſt underſtanding, and of both 
ſexes, met to paſs the evenings in diſcourſing 
upon whatever agreeable ſubjects were occaſion. 
ally ſtarted; and although we are apt to ridicule 
the ſublime Platonic notions they had, or per · 
ſonated in love and friendſhip, I conceive their, 
refinements : were grounded upon reaſon, and 


that a little grain of the romance is no ill ingre- 


dient to preſerve and exalt the dignity of human 
nature, without which it is apt to degenerate in- 


to evety thing that is ſordid, vicious and low. If 


there were no other uſe in the converſation of 
ladies, it is ſufficient that it would lay a reſtraint 
upon thoſe odious topics of immodefty and in- 


decencies, into which the rudeneſs of our nor- 
thern genius is ſo apt to fall. And, therefore, 
it is obſervable in thoſe ſprightly gentlemen about 
the town, who are ſo veryfexterous at enter- 


taining a vizard mafk in the park or the play - 
houſe, that, in the company of ladies of virtue 
and honour, they are ſilent and eee e FR 
out of their element. 

There are ſome people wikis think they Coll 
Gently aequit themſelves and entertain their com- 
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pany with relating of facts of no conſequence, . 


nor at all ont of the road of ſuch common inci. 
dents as happen every day; and this I have ob. ©. 


ſerved more frequently among the Scots than any 
other nation, who are very careful not to omit 
the minuteſt circumſtances of time or place; 
which kind of diſcourſe, if it were not a little 
relieved by the uncouth terms and phraſes, as 
well as accent and geſture peculiar to that coun- 
try, would be hardly tolerable. It is not a fault 


in company to talk much; but to continue it 


long is certainly one : for, if the majority of 


thoſe who are got together be naturally ſilent or 


cautious, the converſation will flag, unleſs it be 
often renewed by one among them, who can 
ſtart new ſubjects, provided he doth not dwell 
upon them, but leaveth room for anſwers and 
replies. 
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